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TuHIs paper is meant as a reply to a criticism that was recently 
made in public on the method of the London Ethical Society 
and kindred organizations. The method in question, so far as 
I understand it, is to assist practice by popularizing, through 
public lectures and printed papers, the best results of the sys- 
tematic study of ethics. But now we are told that “these 
results are ‘abstract’ and, as such, irrelevant to the problems 
which the practical reformer has to face. At atime when the 
chief duty of the moralist, who is more than a mere student of 
ethical theories, is to touch the conscience and stimulate to 
active service in the cause of social justice, it is a species of 
solemn trifling to invite people to academic discussions upon the 
nature of the good and kindred topics.” In opposition to this 
view I wish to show that the method of studying moral and 
social problems which we here aim at encouraging is not so far 
removed from everyday life as might at first be supposed, and 
that the kind of ideas for which we stand, so far from being 
“abstract” in any sense that is opposed to practice, are the only 
kind that are really practical. 


I, 


I shall begin with a definition of ourterms. What is meant 
by “abstract” and “‘practical’’ ethics, respectively ? 
By abstract ethics would usually be meant the theoretic dis- 
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cussion of the nature of human conduct and the elements of 
human well-being. As an example of such a discussion we 
might take the controversy that has raged from the beginning 
among moralists as to whether the end is happiness or perfec- 
tion. But this definition would not be sufficient to distinguish 
“abstract” from any other kind of ethics. For all ethics is 
abstract in this sense. It is a system of thoughts and judgments 
and all thoughts are abstract in the sense that they are “of” or 
“about”’ an object; they are not the object itself. 

But if we look closer we shall see that there is an intelligible 
sense in which we may speak of an ethics which is abstract and 
contrast it with an ethics which is not. For while ethics has to 
do with thoughts or ideas, and all ideas are abstract, yet there 
are abstractions within abstractions. Among ideas of an object 
we must recognize a distinction between the idea which is 
abstract in the sense that it is one-sided and partial and the idea 
which, by holding together different sides or aspects of the 
thing, aims at becoming concrete as the object itself is concrete. 
In the sense first mentioned, thoughts or ideas are by their 
nature abstract. It is no reproach to them that they are so. In 
the latter sense of the term abstract, it is a radical defect of our 
thoughts to remain abstract when they might be concrete. 

If now with this distinction in mind we ask who is it who 
thinks abstractly? we are apt to get an answer that throws a curi- 
ous light on the antithesis with which we started, between the 
abstract thinker and the practical man. For we are apt to find 
that the so-called practical and matter-of-fact people, instead of 
being those who have the firmest hold upon the concrete in the 
sense above defined, are just the people who are most likely to 
become the victims of abstractions. People, on the other hand, 
1 oe who are sometimes thought of as idealists and dreamers may be 
+B just the people who are most likely to be free of them. 
we This, at any rate, was the conclusion at which the philcso- 
i) pher Hegel arrived when in a well-known pamphlet he addressed 
himself to this question. ‘‘Who” he asked, ‘thinks abstractly ?”’ 
And he answers ‘Not the man of culture, far less the philoso- 
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pher, but the uneducated and the so-called practical man.” His 
examples are so vivid and so aptly illustrate what is here meant 
by an abstract idea that I make no apology for quoting them. 
A murderer is being dragged to execution. The multitude 
see only the criminal in him and follow him with their curses. 
Some fine ladies remark what a powerful, handsome, interesting 
man he is. The bystanders are scandalized that anyone should 
be so lost to propriety as to find good looks ina murderer, A 
priest who stands by and understands the heart explains that it 
all comes of the corruption of the upper classes. This illustrates 
one abstraction. These people see only the murderer in the 
prisoner. They take no account of his upbringing, the traits of 
character he has inherited, the previous harsh sentence for some 
trivial offence that embittered him against society. But, besides 
the common-sense practical people among the crowd, there are 
the idealists and sentimentalists. They see nothing of the mur- 
derer in the unhappy man, but only the scapegoat of an unjust 
society. They shout in his honor and would fain throw bouquets 
on the cart that carries him. This illustrates the opposite 
abstraction. These people see only what may be alleged in jus- 
tification of the individual. The outrage on social institutions 
escapes them. Finally there is an old woman from the poor- 
house who is overheard to say as the sunlight strikes upon the 
prisoner: ‘See how sweetly God’s gracious sunshine falls upon 
poor Binder’s head.”’ She means it in allusion to the German 
proverb that a worthless man does not deserve the sun. That 
was the multitude’s view of Binder. God thought otherwise and 
the old woman recognizes it. She does not, like the sentimen- 
talist, simply cancel his guilt. On the other hand, she does not 
see in him merely the accursed murderer. He is going to pay — 
perhaps rightly —the last penalty to human law, but in the judg- 
ment passed by society upon him, society itself is judged. This 
is concrete thinking. The different sides or aspects of the event 
have grown together or coalesced in a higher and a truer view. 
What we are called upon to notice in all this is that the 
“‘abstract’’ idea is not the more remote and difficult to reach, but 
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the first view that strikes us—which is necessarily superficial and 
onesided. Its opposite is the concrete idea, which in turn is not 
what first occurs to us, but is further away and is only to be 
reached by a gift of insight, as in the case of the old woman, or 
as in the case of most of us by a strenuous effort of comprehen- 
sive thought. Employed as descriptions of different species of 
ethics we shall call that kind abstract which is in such a 
hurry to be practical that it turns in distaste from the labor of 
impartial thinking, and is content with seeing human life in a 
light which may be as narrow and one-sided as you please, so 
long as it affords justification for energetic action. That ethics, 
on the other hand, is concrete which is determined at all costs 
to understand before it undertakes and is content to postpone 
practical results in favor of a clear and comprehensive view of 
the end that it is sought to attain. It remains to be shown that 
the latter kind instead of being hostile to practice is really, and 
in the long run, the more practical of the two. 

But before attempting to show this, let us ask, secondly, 
in what sense we are to take the word “practical.’’ What is 
meant by “practical ethics?’’ The sense that is in the mind of 
our critic is clear. Practical ethics are ethics which lay down 
some practical end as a moral duty and exhort to its pursuit. 
But this overlooks the fact that such ends may be practical 
in a twofold sense, They may be practical in the sense that 
they are proposed as aims of conduct. In this sense any 
idea may be practical. Any idea may be made a motive of 
action. I have an idea of a world in which everyone is 
rich and happy, and this idea may become practical in being 
made an end of action. But clearly amongst such ends there 
will be a difference between those that are really practical and 
those which are not, between those that we are justified in believ- 
ing will be realized and those which never can be. However 
active and enthusiastic a man might be in pursuit of the latter 
kind, it would require a stretch of language to call him a practical 
man. The conclusion is that by practical ethics we ought to 
mean not simply the ethics which exhorts to practice, but the ethics 
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which sets before us as worthy ends ideas which are really practical 
in the sense that they are in harmony with the moral aspirations 
of mankind at large, and must sooner or later be realized in the 
actual relations of human society. How are we to describe such 
ideas in terms of the distinction already drawn? Are they 
abstract or are they concrete? If the kind we called abstract 
are the kind that are really practical, then the man who wishes 
to be practical will do well to suspect the gifts of the ethical 
society. If, onthe other hand, I can succeed in showing that to 
be practical we must be concrete, I shall have established a pre- 
sumption in favor of their utility. Let us see. 


II. 


There is undoubtedly a common prejudice that the ideas that 
can be realized in practice must be of the kind I have called 
abstract. We cannot drive six abreast through Temple Bar and 
we cannot get everything that we wish. We must cut our coat 
according to our cloth and the cloth is never enough for the pat- 
tern we should like to cut. It is in the nature of things that we 
should be content with partial success. Practice is made up of 
compromises, and blessed is the man who does not expect too 
much. 

Now compromise is a large subject and I do not propose to 
enter on it here. It is sufficient to point out that it is one thing to 
accept the conditions under which our ideal of what is best must 
be realized, it is another to give up the hope of ever realizing it and 
settling down contentedly to live from hand to mouth. The 
former is compromise in one sense. The Greeks would have 
called it practical wisdom. The latter is compromise in another. 
Modern politicians call it opportunism. The admission that in 
practical policy we must go a step at a time is therefore in no wise 
inconsistent with the contention that no noble and lasting work 
was ever done except under the inspiration of some distant and 
for the present unrealizable idea. And such an ideal, if the work 
is to be really noble and lasting, must be of the kind for which 
I am contending: it must be a concrete ideal taking in all the 
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elements of the problem to be solved. Anything else, however 
feasible at the time it may appear, must turn out in the end to 
be impracticable. The forces of reality are leagued against it. 
However favorable to it the circumstances may seem to be, there 
is no sure footing for it in the actual world. With the concrete 
idea all this is reversed. Let aman but have hold of such an 
idea, the whole world may be against him; in the end it will 
come round to him. As Emerson would have said, he has 
hitched his chariot to a star. He may seem to fail. He may 
die without seeing the fruit of his labor. But the idea lives and 
he may rest in peace. In such an idea he has the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 

History will serve us best in illustration. It exhibits abstrac- 
tions ona large scale. I take one or two almost at random. Every- 
one is familiar with the part played in the course of the French 
Revolution by “abstract ideas.” Issuing from the brain of that 
prince of abstract thinkers, Jean Jacques Rousseau, they con- 
trolled the whole movement and hada splendid chance. Founded 
on the historical examples of Greece and Rome, preached with 
all the eloquence of the greatest prose writer of his time, dom- 
inating a great national uprising, accepted as the creed of the 
party that finally triumphed over the storm, here, if anywhere, 
abstract ideas might be expected to succeed. And yet it might 
with truth be said that not one of Rousseau’s positive proposals 
succeeded in establishing itself as an actual institution. 

Equally striking is the example of the idea that dominated 
the succeeding decade—the idea of a French Empire founded 
on the ruins of national liberty in Europe. Every circumstance 
seemed to combine to favor its realization. Yet the whole power 
of the greatest military genius the world has ever seen was 
insufficient to establish the Napoleonic abstraction in the face 
of the forces that concrete reality had at its disposal to oppose it. 
These ideas failed because they did not correspond to the actual 
wants of the time. They were not in the line of actual progress, 
There was no place for them in the moral order that was then on 
the point of establishing itself among the nations of Europe. 
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If on the other hand you desire an example of the power 
of a concrete idea, you may go to Professor Seeley’s life 
of Stein who was Napoleon’s contemporary. From the very 
first the great Prussian minister was in contact with reality. He 
had conceived the idea of nationality in all its depth and com- 
plexity as the living moral force of the time. He was almost 
alone among the leading men in Europe in his belief in it. Even 
to Goethe with his magnificent humanitarianism it seemed but a 
thin abstraction. Everything was against it. The national 
rising in Spain was a miserable failure. Austria showed no 
response to it. Russia was cold. Yet Stein stuck doggedly to 
it and in the long run, in spite of incredible discouragement and 
opposition, so far succeeded in organizing the national feeling in 
Prussia as to prepare the way for the fall of Napoleon and lay 
the foundation of the modern German Empire and modern Ger- 
man civilization. Whether the evil influence of abstract ideas 
may not be overruled and in the long run turned to good, as it 
has been asserted that the despotism of Napoleon was turned to 
good in that it roused the spirit of freedom in the nations of 
Europe, is another question. To the individual, at any rate, and 
especially to the individual who thirsts to be practical, it is a 
poor consolation to recognize that the good has triumphed and 
the world got its way in spite of, or even because of, his efforts to 
oppose it. 

These illustrations are from politics. In ethics and philos- 
ophy the autobiography of John Stuart Mill offers an histori- 
cal illustration. Mill, it will be remembered, was brought up by 
his father in the straitest sect of the pleasure philosophy. He 
was trained from his youth up to look for all the law and the 
prophets to the utilitarian school, especially to its great founder 
Jeremy Bentham. Bentham’s contribution to ethics (as is well 
known) was not his theory that happiness is the end, but that 
the happiness-giving properties of objects and actions may be 
reduced to scientific measurement and that the art of life con- 
sists in the just appreciation of the pleasure value of objects of 
desire. As a devout Benthamite, Mill sought to perfect himself 
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P in this art and to become a kind of professor of it. But the 
. more of an adept he became in this moral arithmetic, the further t 
| he seemed to be from the promised happiness. Measuring all v 
‘4 objects of pursuit by their capacity to give positive pleasure, the t 
interest in the objects themselves seemed to evaporate and life 1 
i: to appear sordid and empty. He has described the period of 7 
} moral depression which supervened upon this discovery in one 


of the most interesting passages in philosophical biography. He 
only finally succeeded in escaping from it by casting aside the 


we 


| pleasure-calculus as a guide to happiness, and throwing himself i 
| : into the concrete interests of life. He explained his experience t 
Pine |. as an instance of what he called the paradox of Hedonism: the i 
‘| paradox, namely, that to obtain happiness you must cease to aim r 

{ at it as an end, ‘‘to get it you must forget it.” The explanation 

} sufficed to save the credit of the school among the followers of 


a 
Mill, but it could not be expected that it would satisfy anyone c 
else. The true explanation, of course, is that pleasure is only t 
one element in well-being, and only by a confusion could be mis- V 
taken for the whole of it. The idea that it was the whole was ) 
an abstract idea in the sense for which I have contended and it i 
revealed its abstractness the moment that a consistent attempt 
was made to apply it to practice, by refusing to work at all. 
The bearing of these examples on the present argument is 
plain. If in order to be practical in the best sense ideas must 
be concrete, and if concrete ideas cannot, as a rule, be had with- 
out serious intellectual effort, there is at least a presumption in 
favor of an institution one of whose professed objects is to offer 
a hand to anyone who is willing to make the effort required. 


Ill. 


I have tried to establish a general presumption in favor of 
the “abstract” study of ethics. But this is not all that may be 
said: it may be pleaded also that rising out of the special 
character of the time in which we live there is at present a 
special need for such a study. 

Our age, we are often told, is an age of transition. This 
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means among other things that on many subjects that concern 
the life and destiny of human beings, we no longer stand where 
we usedto. The old maxims and the old authorities that existed 
to enforce them no longer suffice us. New ideas of individual 
life are opening up to us, new types of character appeal to us. 
The center of authority has shifted from the pulpit to the press. 

And what is true of individual is still more obviously true of 
social life. For a century or more we have ceased to see any 
special sacredness in established forms of government or indeed 
in any of the fixed forms of social or industrial life. Prescrip- 
tion is no defence. Every one of them is called upon to submit 
itself to the test of reason and experience. By its utility it 
must stand or fall. 

The consequence of all this is that people who are in earnest 
about individual or public duty are beset by perplexities that 
did not trouble an earlier generation. They have lost faith in 
the precedents and authorities to which it would have appealed 
with the result that they are thrown upon their own private 
judgment in many matters that would have been settled for them 
in another age. Under these circumstances it need hardly be 
said that there is danger of mistake where formerly there was 
none. What precisely the danger is and whence it arises is a 
more difficult question. The answer will bring us to our point. 
We shall prepare the way for it if we consider for a moment the 
nature and origin of the forms we are leaving behind us and the 
kind of service they performed for our ancestors. 

Take first the religious formule of the ages of faith. 
With all their crudity these continue to impress us with the rich- 
ness and many-sidedness of their contents. And this becomes 
comprehensible when we remember that these forms obtained 
their hold upon mankind because they represented many streams 
of thought and aspiration. The theological doctrines we find 
epitomized in our articles of religion and confessions of faith 
were the issue of an earnest attempt on the part of their framers 
to grasp the meaning of life in all its manifold relations. It was 
only natural, accordingly, that so long as they were acquiesced 
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in they should exercise a double influence over human thought. 
In some respects undoubtedly they were repressive. This is the 
side of them that is now commonly emphasized. But in another 
respect they were expansive and in the strictest sense educative. 
To understand them called for an effort in the believer—too 
great an effort as we now think, considering the amount of truth 
that they contained, yet an effort which had its reward ina 
dignified and comprehensive view of human nature." Similarly 
the catechisms professed to expound the whole duty of man and 
present us with an ideal of character which we must admit was 
conceived with extraordinary breadth and insight. 

What is true of moral and religious formule is true also of 
the older forms of social, industrial, and political organization. 
They did not, of course, leave room for wants that are of recent 
development, but so far as they went they represented in broad 
outline the organic requirements of human life. In the times 
when they are generally accepted there was not much danger 
that essential elements in human nature should fail to have jus- 
tice done them. 

But they are no longer accepted. We have outgrown the 
forms that have hitherto served us. New needs have devel- 
oped. New classes claim to share the provision that was made 
for the old ones. The younger generation is knocking at the 
door. Here and there it is ready to pull down the house if 
admission be refused it. All this lays a new obligation upon 
those whose special duty it is as leaders of opinion to recognize 
those new demands and to point out how they are to be satis- 
fied consistently with the maintenance of the conditions of 
order and progress in human society. Such persons are called 
to a new task which can only be adequately performed on the 
basis of a comprehensive review of the elements of the prob- 
lem, involving nothing short of the attempt to reconstruct in 
thought the whole scheme of social life, and to justify to the 

* This was what led F. D. Maurice into his paradoxical defence of the Thirty-nine 


Articles as “ guiding the student of humanity and divinity into a pathway of truth, and 
pointing out to him the different forms of truth "—Zi/z, Vol. I, p. 524. 
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reason forms and institutions that have hitherto rested on 
instinct or interest. This, it will be admitted, is a hard enough 
task under any circumstances. But the difficulty is greatly 
increased under the circumstances of pressing practical need, in 
which, as we have seen, it has to be attempted. 

It is precisely here that the above-mentioned danger comes 
in. The danger is lest in our haste to formulate the new ethical 
creeds and the new programmes of political reform we overlook 
fundamental elements in human nature and ignore organic 
needs. Expressed in the terms this paper has tried to make 
familiar, it is lest, overborne by the clamor of those who ‘know 
in part and prophesy in part,’’ we betray the trust we have 
received from the time in which we live, and resign the call ‘to 
see life steadily and see it whole.” 

That this danger is not an imaginary one is seen in the con- 
flict of opinion that exists among would-be leaders on many of 
the most fundamental questions of social life. Many of these 
illustrate what we mean by an abstraction in the field of politics, 
and may be taken’ as typical of the leading forms of abstract 
ideas in general. 

First we have those who may be said to be abstract thinkers 
because they see the whole without seeing the parts. An impor- 
tant species under this class are the people who see the end 
without seeing the means. As arule they are people who have 
a high ideal of what human life may be, but they are apt to 
have little or no idea of how their ideal is to be realized. The 
better type of anarchist is an extreme instance here. The anar- 
chist is a man who looks forward to a time when the law of life 
shall be the law of liberty, when the cumbrous apparatus of law, 
with its class bias, its blunders, and its incitements to crime, will 
no longer exist, when no man shall say, ‘‘Know the Lord,” for 
all shall know him, and when force and compulsion shall be 
things of the past. He is an extreme type, but to the same 
brotherhood belong all those who, confining themselves to less 
sudden and sweeping changes, set down all our troubles, moral 
and social, to some single economic abomination or group of 
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abominations. They have the same ideal as the anarchist, it may 
be, but it is not law and government themselves, but rent, or 
interest, or profit, or all of them together under the general head 
of the individual ownership of capital, that isto blame. They are 
the kind of people who stand as “independent” candidates and 
go to make up independent parties. What they may do or become 
in the future, when they have got into touch with fact, it would 
be vain to prophesy. In the meantime they strike one often as 
impractical, and sometimes as worse. And the reason is that 
they are abstract thinkers in the sense described. Their ideas 
are not in touch with reality at any point at which force may be 
profitably exercised with a view to improving upon it in the 
direction of their ideal. They have too great a contempt for 
what actually exists to hold parley with it at any point. “Things 
are all wrong.”” The whole established fabric of society is rot- 
ten. There is not even a sound plank on which they can stand 
to begin the task of setting it right, and so they are apt either 
to fall back into the ranks of the unemployed politician, the 
writer, and agitator and do nothing at all; or, if they set their 
hand to what other people are doing, to be an incalculable and 
unreliable element, the despair of their friends and the derision 
of their enemies. 

Shakespeare, who knew everything, knew of this type and 
the trouble they might be to themselves and others in the pursuit 
of their ends. 

“Fie on't, O fie,” says Hamlet, “’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 

“ The time is out of joint; O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 

A great deal has been written and said about the source of 
Hamlet’s ineffectiveness. Some have attributed it to his “native 
irresolution,” others to a deep-rooted pessimism, others to his 
so-called madness. In this difference of learned opinion, perhaps 
I may be permitted to claim him as a case of an abstract thinker 
of the kind I am speaking of. He has noble views of things in 
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general, but is lamentably out of touch with the particular. It 
is not that he has been at college too long and has thought too 
much. He has really left it too soon and has thought too 
little. A little thought, like a little knowledge, is a dangerous 
thing. With Hamlet the consequence is that he halts and 
hesitates in action, and when he does act seems to abandon 
himself to the impulse of the moment and to be the victim of 
mere caprice. And so, instead of setting anything right, he 
sets everything wrong. 

The moral is that our duty to the world is never to set every- 
thing right, for things are never all wrong. If they were, it 
would be a hopeless task to set about improvement in any 
form. Mr. Punch has made us laugh at the anarchist who 
appeals to the British policeman when he has got himself into 
trouble, but the caricature contains the profounder suggestion 
that it is, after all, to the status guo that the revolutionist must 
appeal as the foundation for the state of things which he hopes 
to establish. It is not only that he relies on human nature as it 
now is— itself the product of the old order—as the root from 
which the new order is to spring, but he uses present laws and 
institutions, a free press and public platforms, posts and rail- 
ways, parliaments and policemen, as the means of propagating 
the knowledge of it and preparing the way for its acceptance. 
This criticism is not, of course, meant to justify obstruction or 
indifference to progress. Though all can never be wrong—the 
existence of even one faithful soul to recognize it as wrong or 
to protest against it means that something, at least, is right 
—yet there is always something wrong somewhere, which 
each of us probably was born to set right. But the point to 
notice is that it is always a very definite thing, whether a 
defect in our own character or a defect in our neighbor's 
drains. When we examine it, moreover, we shall probably 
find that it is not something wholly new which we are required 
to do, but something in the line of what has been already 
done, developing and extending to a new case a principle 
already recognized. 
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A second type which is even commoner than the man who 
sees the whole without seeing the parts, the end without the 
means, is the man who contrariwise sees the part without 
seeing the whole. 

As an example of this abstraction, we may take the man 
who sees one thing wrong here, another there, but has no clear 
idea of what is right as a whole or of the direction in which 
progress ought to move. He sees marks of social disease at 
this point or at that, but has no articulate conception of what 
social health in the long run means. And so when he sets to 
work upon a remedy he is apt to be like the doctor who treats 
the symptoms instead of the disease. As the former type may 
usually be known by their contempt for law and government, 
the people I am now speaking of may usually be recognized by 
their exaggerated faith in the mechanism of parliament. They 
aim rather at altering the law than at altering the law-giver. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is in bad odor with the newer school of 
philosophical radicals. He has been roundly and, as I think, 
rightly denounced on account of his abstract and doctrinaire 
individualism. And yet there is this of truth at the bottom of 
his denunciation of laws and law-givers, that hasty legislation 
dealing with isolated evils is not unlikely in suppressing one 
only to create another. Mr. Spencer draws the conclusion that 
since we are so likely to do mischief by legislation we had 
much better cease to legislate altogether. The argument does 
not, of course, support this conclusion, but it is a forcible reminder 
of the obligation politicians are under to make sure before 
they proceed to legislate that they have as concrete a view as 
possible of the purpose for which the new act is devised and the 
circumstances under which it works. 


IV. 


One or two difficulties raised by the above contention remain 
to be considered. After the example just quoted, it may sug- 
gest itself to some that my indictment is, after all, not against 
these particular extremes of tendency alone, but against all 
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party or sectional action whatsoever. For is not every party 
and every opinion that has a name at all marked with the same 
one-sidedness ? Do not all the names by which leading schools 
of moralists and reformers are known conceal such abstractions 
as we have been speaking of? Are not one set of abstractions 
indicated by individualist, conservative, moderate, another by 
socialist, liberal, progressive? One set by realist, utilitarian, 
naturalist, another by idealist, mystic, supernaturalist? And if 
this is so, will it not be safer for us to keep clear of them alto- 
gether, and refuse to call ourselves by any of them ? 

The fact is undoubtedly true. These names strictly taken 
do conceal abstractions. But it is to be noted that the defect 
in question attaches not to names of schools of moralists and 
politicians alone, but to names of any kind. Logic, as we all 
know, divides names into concrete names and abstract names, 
but the truth is that all names are abstract. It is of the nature of 
names to be abstract, for they all indicate only one side or 
aspect of the thing they denote. If, therefore, we are going to 
wait till we can find a name which will express everything we 
are before we consent to call ourselves anything, we shall have 
to be content to remain nameless. The one-sidedness of a name 
is in reality no reason why we should refuse to call ourselves by 
it, if we find ourselves in general sympathy with the party which 
adopts it. It is, on the other hand, a very good reason why we 
should be on our guard against the one-sidedness of thought 
which the name suggests. The penalty that attaches to the 
neglect of this precaution illustrates a peculiar attribute of 
abstractions which has often been pointed out. I have already 
said that abstract ideas are impractical ideas, Circumstances 
are sure to defeat them. But this is not all. It requires to be 
added that they defeat themselves. For abstractions are a 
kind of extreme and like extremes they tend to meet. It is 
impossible for me at this stage in my paper to illustrate this 
property of abstractions with any fullness. I may, however, in 
passing refer to a familiar example of it. We shall all admit 
that there is such a thing as extreme individualism. One of the 
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marks of it is that it is chiefly effective in promoting socialism. 
The extreme individualist stands in practice and theory by the 
rights of property in the most exclusive sense. But the effect 
of this on the general public is merely to undermine the respect 
for property, on which all the so-called rights must ultimately 
rest, and so to play into the hands of the socialist. And the 
same is true in another way of extreme socialism. What is 
more common than to see ardent socialists advocating as a cure 
for starvation-wages communistic palliatives, which, if widely 
applied, could only have the effect of weakening the general 
movement in the direction of better pay, and so playing into 
the hands of the individualist ? 

This paper will not have been addressed to an English audi- 
ence if it has not suggested to some, as a final objection to the 
contention it urges, that it is after all the merest common- 
place. ‘You are only elaborating with a great deal of unneces- 
sary flourish the truism that we must look at both sides of the 
shield, and consider all questions that come before us from 
every available point of view. In life and politics, especially, 
we have to remember that we have to do with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and with all varieties of taste. We must be 
prepared, then, for a little of everything—a little realism and a 
little idealism, a little socialism and a little individualism, a 
touch of optimism to give dignity and a touch of pessimism and 
of the devil to give a relish to our opinions. We are to goa 
certain way with the advocates of all these doctrines, but ‘ not 
too far.’ Well, perhaps I do mean partly this, but I mean a 
good deal more. For it is possible to look at both sides of the 
shield without seeing them both as sides of the same shield, and 
it is possible to .ee many aspects of a question and to see 
how people might differ upon it without seeing how the differ- 
ent aspects complement one another in the whole that is broken 
up between them. It is this comprehensive view for which I have 
been putting in a plea. In this view we not only see the various 
sides, we unite them. In order to do so we must not merely go 
round and round, we must take our stand at the center. And 
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this center in morals and politics, as I have tried to show, is 
nothing else than human character itself. 

In advocating the importance of taking such a stand with a 
view to effective practice, I must not, of course, be understood 
to be requiring that all would-be reformers should leave the 
platform and the committee room and devote themselves to an 
arduous course of moral philosophy. In reform, as elsewhere, 
we must have division of labor; and those who are the best 
thinkers may likely enough be unfitted for effective action. My 
contention is that zf they are it will be for other reasons than 
the nature of their ideas, and that those whose profession it is to 
carry ideas into practice will not be the worse but in every way 
the better for possessing themselves by every means in their 
power of the results of the best thinking on the subject of 
the ends and ideals of human life. 

Ethical societies aim, as I understand them, at bringing 
these results within the reach of busy people so that he who 
runs may read. In pursuing this aim they may require to have 
recourse to propositions of a high degree of generality—if you 
like, of abstractness. In this respect their teaching will be color- 
less and forbidding. “Philosophy,” says Hegel, “ paints her grey 
in grey,” and this is not less true of ethical philosophy than of 
philosophy in general. But in stating its formule and calling upon 
thinking people to understand them, ethics is not forsaking reality 
and losing touch with practice. Onthe contrary, its most recent 
formule represent the attempt to rise above the half-truths of 
current reflection, to embrace more of reality, and so by setting 
man’s life in a truer perspective to give it greater significance. 
So far from its being a matter of indifference to practice with 
what ideas we approach the problems of individual and social 
life, it is this that makes all the difference. ‘Conception, 
says Walter Pater, ‘fundamental brain-work—that is what 
makes all the difference in art.’’ And what is true of the fine 
arts is, 1 venture to think, equally true of that finest of all the 
arts, the art of life. J. H. Murrweap. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE WORKING BOY. 


THE essential point to be kept in mind in the discussion of 
trade and technical education is this, that ours is the epoch of 
industrial instability, by reason of which the working boy of 
today needs not so much any one trade, as that combination 
of qualities which will enable him to turn with facility from one 
occupation to another as each, in turn, is supplanted in the 
course of the industrial evolution. 

The epoch of trades was the epoch of industrial stability. 
When the apprentice married the master’s daughter and inherited 
the stock and goodwill, and everything went on from generation 
to generation as in the case of the Elzevirs, whose craft descended 
from father to son, to grandson, to great-grandson, it was well 
worth while for the lad to leave school early and pursue the 
“three R’s” only in the intervals of gaining his daily bread. 
His future was assured. 

Ours being the epoch of industrial instability, of shifting and 
change, the point is to recognize the law of change and adapt 
our scheme of education to it, so that the processes of industrial 
evolution may no longer bring surprise and disaster. Nay, 
more, the problem of the schools today is, so to equip the chil- 
dren that they not only meet unharmed the changes which will 
surely make up their industrial life, but contribute their share to 
render these changes beneficent. This our present education 
fails to do; and the introduction of new machinery, therefore, 
brings unmeasured harm to tens of thousands of skilled working- 
men and their families. By way of illustration, it is only neces- 
sary to point to the compositors, the railway engineers, and the 
tailors. 

The introduction of the linotype into the newspaper offices 
of Chicago, while it increased the size of the great dailies, threw 
a large number of skilled workmen out of employment. Many 
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compositors were obliged to leave the city. Others found work 
in the job printing and other branches of the trade, where they, 
in turn, contributed to overstock the labor market. Composi- 
tors, however, are relatively versatile men, better able to help 
themselves than men usually are in a trade requiring a less 
degree of intelligence. They form an apt illustration of the con- 
tention that the need of today is not so much skill as facility in 
acquiring skill and adapting oneself to the conditions of a new 
occupation. 

What has befallen the compositors during the past two years 
is looming large upon the horizon of the locomotive engineers in 
the present year. These engineers have long been recognized 
as one of the most responsible bodies of skilled labor in the 
world. But the motorman is with us now, and he merely touches 
the button and the motor does all the rest. He is rapidly and 
surely undermining the suburban engineer, working 365 days in 
the year, his wages ranging from $1 to $1.35 per day of twelve 
to sixteen hours. Indeed, all that saves the great body of 
skilled railroad engineers today is the fact that the motor, thus 
far, is confined to suburban traffic; but no one is so fatuous as 
to believe that this restriction is a permanent one. 

Most disheartening is the situation of the tailors. The intro- 
duction of the steam-cutting knife has enabled the American 
Clothing Trust to reduce the skilled cutters to the level of pre- 
cariousness of work and pay of the sweaters’ victims. Some of 
the cutters being able men, and, like the compositors, relatively 
versatile, have developed into designers, traveling men, merchant 
tailors and sweaters on a small scale. These, however, are the 
chosen few; while the general level of work and pay has suf- 
ered a deterioration from which there is not likely to be any 


recovery. 
The custom-tailor, in turn, sees himself confronted with the 
sweater in the custom trade, and with the introduction of steam 
into the sweatshop, followed by the inevitable little girl at the 
machine. Moreover, the invention of an improved buttonhole 
machine enables a girl who can neither read, write, nor sew a sim- 
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ple seam, to make a thousand gross of buttonholes ina single 
season. 

The sweaters’ victims are, perhaps, the least versatile of all 
the indoor-trades employés. For them, being crowded out of 
their narrow groove by a technical improvement means actual 
starvation. In Chicago, during the present season, the suicide 
of a tailor has been a matter of almost daily occurrence and 
scarcely elicits more than a passing newspaper comment. And 
for one suicide there are many paupers. 

It may be said that the occupations cited are exceptional, 
that the old fundamental trades of the builder of houses and 
the baker of bread cannot be supplanted, or are, at least, in no 
immediate danger of it; that the mason, the carpenter, and the 
baker are here to stay. To this it must be replied that the sash- 
door-and-blind factory is enabling the stupidest little boy to turn 
out more carpenter work, of certain kinds, than the best graduate 
of the best trade school could do twenty years ago. The new 
steel-frame construction is transferring to the girder-molder and 
the structural iron worker the task which fell to the mason 
from the days of the pyramids to the close of the Civil War. 
And, finally, one of the most persistent and urgent duties of 
factory inspectors is finding and removing the little boys 
who get into the bakeries under the legal age of work and there, 
with the help of the perfected equipment of the American 
Biscuit Trust, do that work of breadmaking which once fell to 
the housewife, but now escapes, day by day, from the adult 
baker to the little boy at the machine. 

We are sending shoes, harnesses, chairs, bicycles and watches 
from Chicago to London, there to compete successfully, under 
the conditions of free trade, with the finest manufactured prod- 
uct of all the world. Now these shoes, harnesses, chairs, bicy- 
cles and watches are in no case made by one all-round, skilled 
worker, but by the finest machinery to be found in the respec- 
tive branches of manufacture. The only skill required is that 
of the narrowest specialist; and this specialist can be replaced 
by a boy ora machine more easily than he can learn all the 
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knacks to which the various parts of his trade have been 
reduced. Thus the evolution of the machine, while it rescues 
our product from the old charge of crudity, narrows both our 
men and our trades to the point at which any one trade is hardly 
worth having. 

Accepting this shrinkage in the scope of the individual 
trade as inevitable at this stage of the industrial evolution, the 
question is, What, if anything, may be done by education to 
counterbalance its effects ? 

The policy of training boys for one narrow trade cannot per- 
manently commend itself to thinking men and women, in an 
epoch of industrial change. On the contrary, the more special- 
ized the processes of commerce and manufacture become, the 
more must we insist on the education of all the thinking powers 
ofalltheworkers. The more stupefyingly monotonous the manip- 
ulation which the machine prescribes, the more must all stress 
be laid upon variety and thoroughness in the training of mind, 
as well as hand, of all who are to tend machines. The greater 
the probability that the boy will be a motorman, merely press- 
ing a button; that the compositor will be supplanted by the 
linotype and the tailor by the little girl at the machine, the 
more must the school do for all three that which their occupa- 
tions can no longer do for them, namely, teach them to think 
and live, and use all their faculties. The more precarious the 
position of the skilled man, the more must we demand of the 
schools versatility, thoroughness, and the effort to make valuable 
people of the whole body of children. 

One thing the present situation does demand, a combination 
of alertness, adaptability, and self-reliance. Whoever watches 
any machine must have quick attention and avoid Blue Mon- 
day; and when the occupation gives out, he must have enter- 
prise to find or make another opportunity. 

We shall all agree that education can do much to meet the 
need of the working boy, now that the old apprenticeship is 
gone and the new mechanical industry is in full swing. It is 
only when we come to the question of methods of education 
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that we shall disagree; for some will be content with a good 
provision for a corporal’s guard, and others will maintain that 
the industrial army can best be made available only by educat- 
ing the whole body of troops, thinking any scheme which looks 
to fitting a few hundred older boys for a limited number of 
occupations of little value to the nation or to the boys them- 
selves. 

At two points an attempt at adaptation has been made, 
neither of which, however, touches the boy under discussion. 
For the boy who is to be a captain of industry we have the 
technical school in some variety, from the Massachusetts School 
of Technology to the Armour Institute. At the other end of 
the educational chain we have the kindergarten, which postulates 
the truth that the child, as such, needs to have his fashioning 
faculties developed and proceeds to do this for purely pedagog- 
ical reasons. Between these two extremes there remain, how- 
ever, several missing links; and it is to this middle ground, 
between six and sixteen years, that attention needs to be 
directed, for it is here that the problem of the education of the 
artisan must be solved. 

In these years, between six and sixteen, appears the great 
army of working boys, numbering 20,000 in Illinois alone, and 
rising in some states to 50,000. For the larger number of chil- 
dren still attending school, not yet at work, there is little attempt 
at direct preparation for the life of an industrial nation. Except 
in the Workingmen’s School in New York, and the Jewish 
Manual Training School in Chicago, there is little evidence, in 
any curriculum, of thought for the future of the working boy. 

For the majority of American children there is no school 
life after twelve or thirteen years of age. The old apprentice- 
ship is gone, but the old tradition lingers, according to which the 
working-class child at the age of confirmation is ready to 
become the working boy. 

Many children fall out of school early from sheer lack of 
interest in the purely scholarly course which, alone, is offered 
them; and some parents, chiefly inexperienced immigrants, 
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approve, really believing that the children will learn a trade 
when they enter a factory. 

In the public schools, wherever a primary is in a building by 
itself, as it very frequently is, parents and children are prone to 
assume that the end of the primary is the end of school. This 
impression is strengthened by the policy of the Boards of Edu- 
cation, which nowhere supply as many seats in the upper grades 
as in the lower ones. Especially is this true of manufacturing 
districts of the great cities. This whole policy of the Boards of 
Education, of supplying diminishing accommodations in the 
ascending grades, shows that the public mind is still dominated 
by the tradition that the workingman’s child is ready at the age 
of confirmation to enter the industrial army. 

From parish schools, both Catholic and Lutheran, boys 
eleven and twelve years old have carried letters of recommenda- 
tion stating that the bearer is a worthy boy and has finished his 
education. The bearer can usually write his name, but he can- 
not always write more than that, nor always spell the name of 
his city, state, and nation, nor the name of the street in which 
he lives. When the bearer presents his letter to a law-abiding 
manufacturer he is told, of course, that he cannot go to work 
until he is fourteen years old. But he replies that he has finished 
school and graduated and been confirmed. Such a child does 
not go back to school. He merely finds work in some occupa- 
tion which does not fall under the factory law. Children sent 
out from public and parish schools, during the past fifteen years, 
under the legal age for work, constitute today a heavy burden 
upon every manufacturing community. 

A most promising deviation from the established policy of 
the Boards of Education has been undertaken by way of experi- 
ment, in Chicago, at the suggestion of Mr. Thomas Cusack, a 
member of the board, representing a large manufacturing dis- 
trict. An unusually fine schoolhouse has been built to contain 
all the grades including kindergarten and high school, with 
manual training in every grade and ample provision for teaching 
cooking. The University of Chicago grants scholarships every 
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year to the two graduates having the best records throughout 
the school. The kindergarten and primary pupils are stimulated 
to remain in school, for they see, every day, the high school 
boys and girls in the same building with them. In its first 
years, 1894-5 and 1895-6, this school showed an unusually large 
percentage of children advancing from primary to grammar 
grades, and from grammar to high school. It cannot be known 
how much of this was due to the manual training and how much 
to the presence of all the grades in one schoolhouse, The result 
of the combination, however, commends itself to all who are 
interested in prolonging the school life of working-class chil- 
dren. It is the more brilliant because the schoolhouse stands in 
the very heart of the great Bohemian colony of wage-earners. 

Contrast with the advantages offered by this model school, 
typifying the ideal unity of the school system, the plight of the 
boy who goes to work at fourteen, even under the cheerful 
assumption, rarely borne out by the facts, that he is reasonably 
well instructed according to the methods of today. The trades 
unions will do something to limit his opportunity to learn a 
trade, but their power in this direction is trivial compared with 
the extinguishing influence of the industrial evolution. The 
automatic self-feeder is everywhere, and machines are made by 
machines. Whether the raw recruit wraps caramels, or carries 
boards from the buzz-saw to the board pile, or pastes labels on 
tin cans, or performs any one of the stupefyingly simple manipu- 
lations which fall to the lot of the children, his occupation 
teaches him little else than instability ; and he comes to man- 
hood a worthless wight with all the energy and hope gone out 
of him and no skill acquired in any direction. 

It is children who have “growed” in this way who form, all 


through life, the rank and file of the great army of the unskilled. — 


They are the last to be taken on and the most wretchedly paid 
in good times; in bad times they are the first to be discharged. 
It is for such as they that we go to the expense of woodyards 
in winter. They are always on the mind of the friendly visitor, 
(for they are always on the verge of pauperism; from time to 
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time they fall into the abyss. Many of them end as tramps, 
beginning their career as little children roaming the streets 
of the great cities in search of a dozen different occupations in 
a year. 

This nation will be what the children make it; and they wilh 
be very largely what the schools make them. Today they are 
growing up industrially incompetent; and they will continue to 
do so until we make the schools as democratic for the years 
from ten to sixteen as they are now for the years from six to ten. 

In the interest of the national welfare this horde of incom- 
petents should be checked. And to this end I plead for the 
occupancy with manual training of the years from six to six- 
teen. As the industrial life becomes inadequate to its old func- 
tion of making the craftsman it behooves the nation to widen 
its conception of the public schools to embrace this task. 

Instead of working all head and no hands in the primary school, 
and all hands and no head forever after in some wretched, brainless 
manipulation, let us have every child using both head and hands 
in every grade from kindergarten to high school. Let us make 
the tool as much at home in the schoolroom as the pen and 
pencil. Let the boys work at woods and metals as they now 
read books and write letters, learning the qualities of materials 
by handling them constructively. Let us have the girls as 
intelligent concerning the nutritive qualities of foods and the 
perils of drinking-waters as they are concerning the American 
Revolution. 

When the school library and school workshop are codrdinate 
parts of the public school system the Fourth of July floods of 
oratory concerning the dignity of labor may, perhaps, be safely 
dammed into narrower channels; for the dignity of labor will 


_then form a part of the daily experience of the boys and girls. 


Today their experience teaches them that this nation believes 
that there should be scientific and literary education at the cost 
of the community, extending over several years, for one set of 
children; while for another and much larger set there are at 
most four years of meager reading, writing, and arithmetic, fol- 
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lowed by entrance upon the work of life in early childhood, with no 
previous preparation for it and no unity whatever between the 
school and work. 

It may be said that there are already schools having manual 
training classes; but this does not alter the fact that, taking the 
whole country into consideration, it is the sons of the business 
and professional men who receive manual training and the son 
of the artisan who gets none. The workingman who knows his 
trade only as a trade, and not as an art or a craft, aspires to 
work his boy into commerce or a profession; but the man of 
assured position wishes for his son the continued advantages of 
the manual training begun in the kindergarten, and he gets 
them. It is one of the many anomalies of the present educa- 
tional situation that manual training is chiefly fostered in com- 
munities which, from the industrial point of view, need it far 
less than do the manufacturing centers. This is evidence of 
the acknowledged pedagogical value of this training; but it is 
proof, also, that we have not yet recognized its industrial and 
social value. At a stage of industrial development in which 
every waste product of the material world is scrupulously util- 
ized, the precious latent talent of the working-class children is 
recklessly left out of account in our general scheme of educa- 
tion for the years from six to sixteen. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to urge any one scheme 
of manual training. We may find, with growing experience, 
that there are certain pedagogical principles underlying given 
forms of work, as we have already found that drawing possesses 
a distinct pedagogical value, besides serving the children subse- 
quently in industrial ways. Sloyd is still in so incipient a state 
that its teaching savors of the amateur, though the use of the 
knife may be the beginning of greater things. This is not the 
place, however, for discussing the relative merits of this or that 
branch of instruction, but rather to urge the adoption of the 
principle of extending manual training to all the grades of all 
the schools, not merely at the option of the high school boy. 
While this principle is reaching adoption, and provision making 
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for carrying it into effect, pedagogues may dispute among them- 
selves as to which form of work is best adapted to each part of 
the country and each age of the child. The wisest cannot fore- 
tell what the ideal school will be when child study has gone 
farther in this direction. 

There will, doubtless, always be a need for special schools, to 
fit boys for work in special industries, such as the woodworking 
schools of Northern Michigan and the Textile School of Phila- 
delphia. These schools of arts and crafts are maintained to 
meet the need, in some one branch of manufacture, for employés 
versed in its technicalities. Admirable for their purpose, these 
schools do not, are not intended to, reach the private in the 
industrial army. They cannot, therefore, touch in any vital way 
the education of the working bey. 

These schools of arts and craits bear a certain analogy to the 
artillery, the commissary, or the scouts, of an army. They fit a 
small number of pupils for a special service. They do not draft 
a corporal’s guard, drill them,and send them into disastrous 
competition with the less favored battalions of the rank and file. 
This the trades schools are accused of doing. 

The energy manifest in the movement for trades schools 
justifies the twofold comment, that the old trades themselves 
have become very precarious; and that the absorbent power of 
each trade is limited. If boys are fitted for a trade which is 
already being supplanted, surely no service is rendered them. 
If trades-school graduates are poured into the narrow channels of 
the few remaining skilled trades, there is danger of overfilling 
the channels disastrously. 

If, on the contrary, the public schools turn out thousands of 
youths with facile hands and trained judgment, the danger of 
overcrowding should be reduced to a minimum, for the versatility 
of the boys should enable them to meet all the industrial needs 
of the moment, to avail themselves of every sort of industrial 
opportunity as it presents itself. It is much to be hoped that 
the energy now directed to the foundation of trades schools may 
be won for this larger field of endeavor. 
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It was the idea of the early advocates of the public schools’ 


that the child must be taught the three R’s to enable him to 
perform intelligently his duties as a citizen. Slowly we have 
come to realize that the political life rests upon the industrial 
life, and that we cannot make the boy a worthy citizen unless we 
make him a self-supporting man, versatile, self-reliant ; equipped, 
so far as education can achieve this, for any change in the con- 
ditions of his occupation. We have still to recognize that this 
work for the boy cannot be done in the years from six to twelve, 
that it demands greater maturity in the boy, and more time for 
the teacher. We must draft our army of working boys back 
into the public school, offering them manual training in all’ the 
grades. This is the reverse of a class measure, for it presup- 
poses that the workingman’s child is not going on in a rut. It 
aims to discern all the latent talent in all the children, not to 
drill a corporal’s guard for a vanishing trade or one already 
overcrowded. 

It has taken long time and hard work to make the schools as 
good and as general as they are now; and the nation is more 
adequate to the task before it than it has ever been. We were 
never so rich in money and equipment; there were never so 
many well and wisely trained teachers. It is only our ideals 
that are mean. Let us broaden them to embrace all the children 


and fit them for the whole of life. 
FLORENCE KELLEY, 


Chief Inspector Illinois Factories and Workshops 
CHICAGO, 
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IMMIGRATION AND CRIME. 


THE article on “ Delinquents’”’ by Mr. F. W. Hewes, in the 
Outlook of March 7, 1896, was in strict accordance with the 
apparent facts, as shown by the census of 1890, and was doubt- 
less intended to be correct in its conclusions; yet so far as it 
bears upon the subject of Immigration and Crime it is mislead- 
ing at every point save one. 

Mr. Hewes says: (a) “Of each ten thousand white persons 
born in this country, a little less than nine (8.82) were 
imprisoned as criminals; while of each ten thousand white per- 
sons born in foreign countries nearly twice as many (17.44) 
were convicts.” He says: (6) “ Few criminals— six (6.12) to 
each ten thousand— would be found among our white popula- 
tion if they were all born of parents both of whom were born 
here... 66 Were all our native-born population of mixed 
parentage”’ (7. ¢. one parent native and one parent foreign) “it 
would still furnish but a moderate ratio of criminals—eight 
(8.42) to each ten thousand.” He says (c) (after comparing 
the foreign-born criminals, and those whose parents were foreign 
born, with the general population) : “It appears, therefore, that 
foreign immigration of the character of that before 1890 gave 
a ratio of criminals in our white population of over ten (10.42) 
in each ten thousand persons, as against six (6.12) in each ten 
thousand if there had been no immigration.” 

In the present article it will be shown: (@) That as a matter 
of fact the foreign-born population furnishes only two-thirds as 
many criminals in proportion as the native born; (4) that while 
it is true that the native-born children of foreign-born parents 
as a whole furnish more criminals proportionately than those 
whose parents are native born, yet in more than half of the 
states the showing is in favor of the children of the foreign born. 
(c) That the combined ratio of prisoners of foreign birth and 
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those born of foreign-born parents to the same classes in the 
community at large is only 84 per cent. of the ratio of native- 
born prisoners to the same class in the community at large. 

It is true that these propositions are contrary to the popular 
impressions, and contrary to the apparent showing of the census 
on a superficial view ; but they can be established to the satisfac- 
tion of any candid student. 

Mr. Hewes has followed the lead of most writers on this 
subject, and has committed the error cf comparing the criminal 
population, foreign and native, with the whole of the general 
population, foreign and native. The young children of the com- 
munity furnish practically no prisoners, and nearly all of these 
children are native born, whether the parents are native born or 
not. The consequence is that Mr. Hewes has not only given 
the native population credit for its own children, who are not 
criminals, but has taken the native-born children of foreign 
parents, adding them to the native-born population and count- 
ing them against their own parents. The result can easily be 
illustrated : suppose that we were to take one hundred native- 
born adults, and one hundred foreign-born adults and should 
find that out of each hundred ten were in prison. This would 
give us a ratio of 10 per cent. in each case. Suppose now that 
we find that the one hundred foreign-born adults have two 
hundred minor children, and the one hundred native-born adults 
have two hundred minor children, but that one hundred and 
fifty of the children of the foreign-born parents were born in this 
country. We now have a population of six hundred people of 
whom twenty are in prison, giving a ratio of 3} per cent. Of these 
six hundred, one hundred and fifty are foreign born, of whom 
ten are criminals, showing a ratio of 6.7 per cent., and four hun- 
dred and fifty are native born, of whom ten are criminals, giving 
a ratio of 2.2 per cent. By this method the foreign-born people 
would appear to have three times the ratio of the native-born 
people, when as a matter of fact they ought to have just the 


same. 
Of the prisoners of the United States 98.5 per cent. are above 
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the age of sixteen years ; 95 per cent. are above the age of eight- 
een years; and 84 per cent. are above the age of twenty-one 
years. The native-born population of the United States in 1890 
numbered 53,390,600; the native-born prisoners, 65,977; ratio 
1235 in a million. The foreign-born population numbered 
9,231,381; the foreign-born prisoners 16,352; ratio 1744 in a 
million; an apparent excess of foreigners over natives of 41 per 
cent. But the number of native-born males of voting age was 
12,591,852; native-born male prisoners 61,637; ratio 4895 ina 
million. The number of foreign-born males of voting age was 
4,348,459; foreign-born male prisoners 14,287; ratio 3285; 
showing an actual excess of natives over foreigners of 50 per 
cent. 

The comparison of the criminal population with the general 
population works injustice not only to the foreign population 
but also to the general population, especially in those states 
where there is an excess of adult males. For example: by com- 
parison of prisoners with the general population Idaho is the 
eighth state in her ratio of criminals, Oregon eleventh and Wash- 
ington fifteenth ; but by comparison of male prisoners with males 
of voting age Idaho stands twelfth, Oregon sixteenth and Wash- 
ington twenty-first. On the other hand, by comparison of prison- 
ers with the general population, Kansas stands thirteenth, Utah 
fourteenth and Pennsylvania seventeenth ; but by comparison of 
male prisoners with males of voting age Kansas stands ninth, 
Utah tenth and Pennsylvania fifteenth. 

In the present article the female population is left out of the 
account, for the reason that the census does not give the neces- 
sary information with reference to the nationality of women; but 
as only g per cent. of all of the prisoners are women the result 
will not be seriously affected. 

After showing the facts with reference to the whole United 
States, the details with reference to the northern states only are 
given; the southern states being excluded for two reasons: (1) 
because they contain only 7.5 per cent. of the foreign-born pris- 
oners in the United States, and of these more than half are found 
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in the state of Texas alone ; (2) because as Mr. Hewes has pointed 
out the disproportionate number of colored prisoners would affect 
the results disproportionately. Had the southern states been 
included, the showing would have been less favorable for the 
native-born population, as is indicated by the ratios shown for the 
entire United States. 

It is, proposed, therefore, to compare the total number of 
male prisoners in the northern states with the total number of 
males of voting age in those states. To be perfectly exact the 
comparison should have been between the male inhabitants of ; 
voting age and the male prisoners of voting age; but this was 
impossible for the reason that the census does not show the facts 
as to the nationality of the prisoners of voting age. A careful : 
examination proved, however, that the results would be relatively 
the same in considering the whole number of prisoners or the | 
prisoners of voting age, for the reason that the distribution of { 
prisoners as to nationality is almost exactly the same for the total i 
number as for those of voting age. | 

The table on page 373 exhibits the ratios above mentioned 
J for the United States, the northern states, the northern divisions 
; and each of the northern states. | 

It will be seen from the table on page 373 that the men of for- Y 
eign birth furnish fewer prisoners proportionately than those of 


7 native birth in each division of the northern states, as follows 
\y (see columns 2 and 3 of the table): 
| x NUMBER OF MALE PRISONERS IN EACH MILLION MALES OF 
he VOTING AGE. 
ety Foreign Born Native Born 
4 Northern States’ - - . - - - 3240 4445 
i North Central Division - - - - IgI5 3550 le 
ia North Atlantic Division - - - - - 4615 5205 La 
Western Division - 4360 6410 ? 


i By reference to the table it will be seen that the showing is 
a in favor of the foreign born in every northern state and territory 
Ks except Maine, New Hampshire, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
While the showing is more favorable to the native born in the 
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NUMBER OF MALE PRISONERS TO EACH MILLION MALES OF 
VOTING AGE IN THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES. 


| | Native alone 


Classes | Bom | Total Parents Parents H 
Nat. Born | For. Born | Nat, Born i 
The United States........... -++-| 4480 | 3285 | 4895 | 5475 | 4775 : 
4045 | 3240 | 4445 | 5665 4075 
North Atlantic Division ........... 4920 | 4360 | §205 | 8510 4135 


esse 2380 4525 2000 6200 1615 
2515 3345 2285 8475 1730 
1880 2130 1815 2550 1680 
6735 5865 7285 16200 4390 
4790 3475 5685 10400 4060 
ne 4195 3700 4460 9035 3170 
5285 4600 5655 8135 4860 
4035 3765 4135 5940 3675 
North Central Division............ 3045 1915 3550 3005 3715 


3155 1935 3325 2620 | 3440 
3470 2330 4120 4340 4045 
3300 2270 4000 3790 4060 
2325 1735 2990 2090 3970 
1735 3990 3200 | 4575 
| 1795 995 2300 1570 | 2530 
1680 935 3060 3280 2940 
1800 | 1000 2435 2175 2550 
2135 1125 2590 1010 2960 


4940 | 4255 5095 3165 5400 
| 


6440 4300 8335 12050 7400 
2740 980 3635 1610 4300 
5330 4240 5820 8570 5200 
nes 4250 6065 3928 4260 3895 
10420 12700 8780 6205 9480 
EE ee 4810 3920 5535 3655 6865 
7160 9330 7665 9945 
4760 4960 4650 3825 4925 
3050 2415 3460 4765 3135 
cuces 3920 | 3340 4210 6000 3920 
7075 | §295 8880 9700 8580 
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northern states than for the whole country, the ratio of the 
native-born criminals is still 37 per cent. larger than that of the 
foreign born. 

If we compare the foreign born with the pure native born, 
z. é., the native born of native parents, the showing is more 
favorable to the native stock. (See columns 2 and 5 of the 


table). 
NUMBER OF PRISONERS TO EACH MILLION MALES OF 
VOTING AGE, 
7 Native Born 
Foreign Born of Native Parents 

Northern States - - - - 3240 4075 
North Atlantic Division - - - 4360 4135 
North Central Division’ - - - IgI5 3715 
Western Division - - - - 4615 6050 


In the North Atlantic Division alone the ratio of foreign- 
born prisoners exceeds that of the pure native born. This 
excess is found in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania; but in Rhode Island, New 
York, and New Jersey the showing is in favor of the foreign 
born. In the Central and Western Divisions the record is in 
favor of the foreign born in every case except Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

If we compare native born with native born the result is as 
follows : 


NUMBER OF PRISONERS TO EACH MILLION MALES OF 
VOTING AGE. 


Total Native Born Native Born 
Native Parents One or Both 


Born Foreign Parents Native 
Northern States - - - 4445 5665 4075 
North Atlantic Division - - 5205 8510 4135 
North Central Division - - 3550 3005 3715 
Western Division - - - 6410 7645 6050 


Here there is a marked diversity between the different sec- 
tions of the country. The children of native-born parents show 
about the same ratio of criminals in the North Atlantic and the 
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North Central states; but the children of foreign parents show 
nearly three times as high a ratio in the North Atlantic states as 
in the North Central states. In every one of the North Atlantic 
states the showing is against the children of foreign-born 
parents; but in every one of the North Central states, except 
Illinois and North Dakota, the showing is in favor of the chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents. Of the western states, five show 
against the native born and six against the foreign born. These 
facts are very remarkable and call for a discriminating study of 
the elements of the foreign population, which will be attempted 
in a later article. 

The accompanying diagrams on page 375 illustrate the differ- 
ence between the method of comparison followed by Mr. Hewes 
and that followed in the present article. An examination of the 
diagrams will reveal the fact that the ratio of foreign prisoners, 
which was 67 per cent. greater than the average by Mr. Hewes’ 
method, is 20 per cent. less than the average by the method fol- 
lowed in this article ; that the ratio of native-born prisoners, which 
is 15 per cent. less than the average by the first method, is 10 per 
cent. more than the average by the second method ; while that of 
native-born children, having both parents foreign born, is 50 
per cent. more than the average by the first method and 40 per 
cent. more than the average by the second method. 


Hastincs H. Hart, 


General Secretary National Conference of 
St. Pau, Minn. Charities and Correction. 


Norte.— For the benefit of any student who may wish to verify the figures 
here given, the method of computing them is stated, as follows: 

By reference to the Census Compendium, Part 1, page 764, the num- 
ber of males of voting age for the North Atlantic Division is seen to be 
5,055,239; column 2 shows the total number of native born to be 3,375,389 ; 
column 3 shows the total number of foreign born to be 1,679,850. By refer- 
ence to column 7, the number of natives having parents foreign is seen to be 
823,422; deducting this number from the total native born in column 2, we 
have 2,551,967 natives born of native parents. 

By reference to the census volume on Crime, Pauperism and Benevo- 
lence, Part II, page 4, column 1, the total number of male prisoners in the 
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North Atlantic Division is seen be to 24,883; the number of whites, foreign 
born, shown by column 9g, is 7307. Adding the Chinese and Japanese in 
columns 15 and 16, the total number of foreign-born prisoners is 7322; 
deducting from the aggregate in column I, we have 17,561 native born. By 
reference to column 7, the number of natives having both parents foreign is 
seen to be 7006, leaving 10,555 native born of native parents. 

Dividing the total number of male prisoners (24,883) by the total number 
of male inhabitants of voting age (5,055,239), we obtain .4920 as the ratio to 
a million, as shown in column | of the table. 

The ratios for each class and for each state are obtained in the same way. 
The number of males of voting age and the number of prisoners for the 
“Northern States’’ is obtained by adding the “‘ North Atlantic,’ “ North Cen- 


tral,"’ and Western”"’ Divisions. 


3 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING THE ECONOMIC PRO- 
DUCTIVITY OF MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES.* 


THIs topic must be defined and limited before it can be 
profitably discussed. Obviously it does not cover all municipal 
enterprises. No practical object would be gained by a dis- 
cussion of the economic productivity of roads or parks or 
sewers or police. They all have an economic side, and might 
be justified from that standpoint. But it is needless to justify 
what everyone accepts. On the other hand there are classes of 
municipal enterprises the economic productivity of which is a 
matter of controversy. Means of transportation within the 
municipality, or public docks, may serve as examples. It is to 
enterprises of this character that the subject may be consid- 
ered as limited. The question, therefore, presents itself: By 
what test may municipal enterprises of this class be distin- 
guished from other municipal enterprises? The best test is 
probably to be found in a consideration of the main purpose of 
the enterprise. If it aims primarily at rendering an economic 
service it may fairly be tested by its economic productivity, but 
otherwise not. For example, a sewerage system is economically 
productive. By improving the health of citizens and lengthen- 
ing their lives it increases their productive power. But life 
and health are higher aims than production. We produce to 
live rather than live to produce. Hence the benefit of a sewer- 
age system should be measured in terms of decreased mortality 
rather than in terms of increased productivity. An example 
nearer the division line is found in the case of a water supply. 
Where the population is crowded the water supply is second 
only to the sewerage system as a means to life and health. 
Under such conditions the economic advantages are not the 


* Paper read by request before the American Social Science Association, Septem- 


ber 1, 1896. 
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final or proper test to apply. But with a sparser population the 
question of health may sink into the background and the 
superior convenience or cheapness of water in pipes over water 
in cisterns, wells, or springs may become the more important 
consideration. A last example may be permitted. Public 
lights were introduced as a means of increasing public safety 
and decreasing crime. They still are of much importance for 
that end. But the entire lighting, heating, and power system, 
of which the public lights are usually but a small part, can 
hardly be said to exist primarily for the prevention of crime. 
The economic service it renders to the community is probably 
greater than its service as a substitute for the police. Accord- 
ingly a municipal enterprise of this character may be tested by 
its economic productivity. 

The question, then, may be limited to the methods of deter- 
mining the economic productivity of such municipal enterprises 
as aim primarily at economical production. Certain municipal 
enterprises are merely or mainly devices for rendering economic 
services cheaply and well. Their efficiency must be determined 
by comparing them with other devices for rendering equivalent 
services. The latter may be divided into private enterprises 
regulated mainly by competition, and private enterprises regu- 
lated both by competition and by governmental interference. 
This leads to a final limitation of the question, viz., the methods 
of comparing the economic productivity of municipal enter- 
prises aiming at economic production with private enterprises 
rendering similar services and more or less subject to govern- 
mental control. 

It may be noticed in passing that the final decision upon the 
wisdom or folly of such municipal enterprises must be influenced 
by many considerations besides the economic productivity of 
the ventures. The general theory of our law and political sci- 
ence is adverse to a wide extension of the functions of munici- 
palities in such directions. The not infrequent corruption and 
the more frequent incompetency of our city governments are 
practical arguments in favor of the same position. The tend- 
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ency of such changes is often considered to be towards under- 
mining those powers of private initiative and of voluntary codpera- 
tion which are our Saxon birthright. On the contrary, the high- 
handed procedure of many corporations holding public fran- 
chises, the excessive profits they often actually secure and more 
often are firmly believed to secure, the power exercised by such 
corporations in municipal or even in state affairs, when their 
interests are at stake, are arguments entirely aside from the 
present phase of the subject, and yet of great, perhaps of deci- 
sive, weight in forming the final conclusion. 

It must, I think, be admitted that it is not a function of gov- 
ernment, whether state or municipal, to undertake enterprises 
for profit. Some other end more clearly within the range of 
governmental action must be found in order to warrant the pro- 
posed extension of powers, but, that found, the profit or lack of 
profit may have a practical, argumentative force. For example, 
the recent legislation in South Carolina on the liquor traffic can- 
not be justified merely by showing the state management to be 
profitable, but its profits, if permanent and large, will have a 
tendency to convince the taxpayer of the wisdom of the 
change. 

After merely noting that such considerations are here 
irrelevant, I pass to the central question: How may the eco- 
nomic productivity of municipal and private enterprises be meas- 
ured and compared ? 

In the first place the method must be statistical. While in 
the natural sciences various methods of measurement are 
employed, in the social sciences all methods of measurement 
are statistical. Social phenomena are so variable in time and 
place that we never meet the same concrete condition twice, as 
we do in the natural sciences. Hence no unvarying units are 
possible. On the contrary, the variations are usually wide and 
often inexplicable. But if any trustworthy generalizations are 
to be obtained, they must come through the elimination of these 
variations. This is secured by the so-called law of large num- 
bers, the basis of statistics. It rests on an arbitrary division of 
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the causes at work in any case into two classes, the accidental 
or disturbing or varying causes, and the essential or primary or 
fundamental causes, and affirms that if a sufficiently large 
number of instances be observed and the results averaged, the 
first group of causes will be more or less completely eliminated, 
and the effects of the second group thereby made obvious. If, 
for example, a sufficiently large number of electric-light plants 
all agreeing in the one characteristic of being conducted by 
the municipality, and another series all agreeing in the one 
characteristic of being under private control, be carefully 
observed and the results averaged, it is assumed by this law that 
the numerous differences of the members of each series among 
themselves would cancel in the averages, and that the difference 
between the two averages would express the difference of effect 
resulting from the one constant difference, viz., that in the mode 
of management. 

But it is, perhaps, erroneous to speak of the statistical 
method. There is rather a series of methods all possessing the 
common characteristic just described and therefore statistical, 
but differing in many of their details. A student familiar with 
one group of these methods, as I am somewhat familiar with the 
methods of population statistics, is not thereby constituted a 
good guide through the mazes of another group, e. g., financial 
statistics. I must confine myself, therefore, to certain general 
statements and not attempt to enter into details. 

A fundamental and much neglected requisite of sound 
statistical work is that of careful definition. In this respect the 
European statisticians are in advance of us. For reasons which 
it would be tedious to state here definition is far more important 
in studying such phenomena than it is in the field of the natural 
sciences. It is the only way in which we can avoid the diffi- 
culties involved in the constant flux of social phenomena and be 
certain that we mean the same thing from moment to moment. 
For each form of municipal enterprises investigated a whole 
series of more or less familiar terms will be found, the exact 
meaning of which for that investigation should be fixed, and 
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whenever after in the course of the study that term is used it 
should be only with the agreed significance. 

The economic productivity of municipal enterprises may 
be measured only by comparing their efficiency with that of 
similar private enterprises. But the two have diverse ends in 
view. The aim of a municipal enterprise is to satisfy the voters ; 
the aim of a private plant is to earn money for the corporation. 
Hence they are not likely to render the same service except 
occasionally and by accident. To be sure, one most important 
means of pleasing the voters is by convincing them that their 
money is being saved and their taxes reduced. But the facts 
may readily be so presented as to convey a false impression to 
the public and perhaps as many voters would be influenced by a 
policy of generous or lavish display as by a favorable balance 
sheet. So, too, a most important means of earning money for 
a corporation is by pleasing not necessarily all the voters, but 
the patrons and possible patrons. The fact remains, however, 
that the primary object in the two cases is different and that we 
cannot compare the economics of the two systems until one or 
the other of these ends or some intermediate one is made our 
standard. Perhaps we may say that the primary end is to 
protect the capital invested, whether private or public, and, if it 
be private, to secure a reasonable return upon what has been 
necessarily and legitimately expended, and that the further end 
is to render a satisfactory service to the consumers, who may 
often be substantially the entire public. If this be admitted, it 
follows that the true end is not that of the ordinary corporation 
or of the ordinary municipal enterprise, and that the former is 
likely to neglect the interests of the consumers and the latter to 
risk the capital of the taxpayers. 

Furthermore, the consumers may be grouped into two 
classes, the municipality as a body and the private citizens as 
individuals, and the balance must be held between these two 
interests which are often antagonistic. It is not, I believe, 
uncommon for a private corporation seeking a contract or 
franchise to offer unduly favorable terms to the municipality 
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and recoup itself for losses thus incurred by unduly high prices 
to individual patrons. Municipal enterprises, on the contrary, 
are tempted to close contracts with private patrons at a losing 
figure and let the municipality as a whole make up the losses. 
The true end of such a service, then, whether municipal or 
private, is, first, to guard the capital invested and secure it, if 
private, a fair return, and then to render the best possible service 
to all classes of consumers at the lowest remunerative rates. 

It is unnecessary to argue here that in the fields under 
discussion competition is an inadequate controller of price and 
so an unsatisfactory defense of the consumer. The various 
forms and degrees of governmental control and also govern- 
mental ownership are devices to secure the results obtained in 
other fields through competition. These devices have been 
introduced as the coaviction has been forced upon the com- 
munity that competition was here inetfective. Hence it would 
seem to be reasonable that the study, following the sequence of 
events, should start with an analysis of earlier methods and pro- 
ceed from unregulated private control through the various forms 
of governmental regulation or supervision to governmental 
management. The American people, I believe, are averse to 
governmental ventures into industrial fields, although that aver- 
sion may be decreasing. At the same time they can hardly 
approve of the results of unrestricted freedom in the field of 
natural monopolies. 

If a comparison between municipal and private enterprises 
is to be instituted, the facts of importance must be ascertainable 
in a form admitting of comparison. It is doubtful that this 
requisite can be satisfied with regard te the majority of private 
enterprises, and the doubt is strengthened by the fact that the 
officials who prepared and published the Eleventh Census of the 
United States were unable to secure returns from one-fourth of 
the gas companies of the country including many large establish- 
ments, and published returns regarding electric lighting only for 
New York state, the District of Columbia, and the city of St. 
Louis. Probably a larger proportion of the companies would 
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refuse to answer the inquiries of private individuals who were 
seeking to test their efficiency as compared with municipal 
plants. While the facts touching municipal plants are usually 
published, they are not presented in a lucid fashion or with the 
explanations needed for their proper interpretation. Neither 
are the facts for different cities given according to any uniform 
method. An investigator in this field can hardly escape blun- 
ders in the chaos of municipal finances, and the suspicion is some- 
times aroused that the figures are made deceptive with intent to 
mislead the public. At the best their being open to question is 
as fatal as their being intentionally misleading. Therefore there 
is little hope for a trustworthy answer to the question under dis- 
cussion until both private and public corporations are compelled 
to keep their books by a uniform prescribed method and to 
publish the important facts annually. Such a law would be hard 
to pass and harder to enforce, but without it all methods must 
be tentative and imperfect. It may be in place here to mention 
that at a convention of the officials of the Bureaus of Statistics 
of Labor held at Albany last June it was unanimously voted to 
undertake a codperative investigation of the municipal owner- 
ship of water, gas, and electric-light plants and a committee of 
experienced statisticians was appointed to prepare a uniform 
schedule or schedules of questions. It will be of interest to see 
how far these officials succeed in securing the desired informa- 
tion in form admitting the institution of comparisons and the 
induction of inferences. 

Again the student of any particular form of municipal 
enterprise must be or become familiar with its technical proc- 
esses. Like a lawyer he must get up his case carefully and 
thoroughly, if his analysis and criticism are to be of value. 
Much popular discussion of municipal enterprises for profit has 
been valueless or inconclusive, because of failure to conform to 
this elementary requirement. As no one can become an expert 
in all these fields, the need of competent advice upon all techni- 
cal processes and accounts is obvious. 

The arguments upon the profitableness of municipal owner- 
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ship differ so widely in the various enterprises, that a statistical 
examination must lose in thoroughness and range if it seeks to 
include several classes under a single investigation. From the 
point of view of method, therefore, it would seem better to make 
a separate statistical study for each industry affording the requis- 
ite information. While administrative considerations may have 
prevented, it would seem theoretically better had the bureaus 
of labor decided to make one report upon private and municipal 
water works and a second upon private and municipal lighting. 

Since the methods to be employed must differ in detail with 
the various enterprises, it seems best to limit the further discus- 
sion to a single industry which may be deemed typical. For 
this purpose gas lighting has been chosen as the one upon which 
the greatest amount of trustworthy information is available. 

If private and municipal gas plants are to be compared 
with reference to their economic productivity, certain units of 
measurement should be fixed at the start. Now it is of the 
essence of a scientific unit that for the purpose in hand one unit 
should be the approximate equivalent of any other. Yet in 
popular discussions this prime requisite of sound statistical work 
is often neglected. Thus a ton of coal is a unit frequently 
employed, but to the gas manufacturer it is grossly inaccurate, 
because the quality of the coal —its gas-yielding power, and the 
character of the residuals—is extremely variable and is almost 
as important to him as its quantity, but far less susceptible of 
measurement. So, too,a thousand cubic feet of illuminating gas 
is a popular unit, but the quality of the gas—its constituents, 
candle power, and degree of purity—-is almost as variable as 
that of coal. 

In discussions of the economic productivity of municipally 
owned gas works a comparison of the present condition of 
municipal and private plants should be held subordinate to a 
study of the changes that are in progress and the tendencies to 
change which are inherent in the various systems. The empha- 
sis has often but wrongly been laid upon a comparison of the 
present condition, partly because that is the more easily made, 
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but partly, also, I am convinced, because the fact has been 
ignored that no system is a stable one, but that, on the contrary, 
every system is steadily undergoing modifications so far reach- 
ing as to be of greater moment than the present conditions. 
These changes are complex and often elusive. Many must 
escape the notice of the student. But certain ones may be 
pointed out. The facts regarding the gas companies of Massa- 
chusetts have been gathered now for ten years, and evidence of 
certain changes may be derived from a collation of the facts 
contained in the eleven annual reports of the board of gas and 
electric light commissioners of that state. 

The manufacture of coal gas has increased with great rapidity 
from 2,624,570,655 cubic feet in the year ending June 30, 1886, 
to 4,810,048,617 cubic feet in the year ending June 30, 1895, an 
increase of over two and one-sixth billion cubic feet or 83.3 per 
cent. in nine years. 

While the output of coal gas has thus nearly doubled, the 
manufacture of water gas has sprung up from almost nothing. 
In the year ending June 30, 1887, only 28,354,300 cubic feet of 
water gas were made, but eight years later the reported output 
was over eighty-five times as great, 2,413,265,558 cubic feet, 
almost exactly one-half the amount of coal gas produced the 
same year. The system of electric lighting has also developed 
from almost nothing during the same period. Yet notwithstand- 
ing these powerful rivals and competitors, the output of coal gas 
increased about five-sixths in nine years. 

Still the gas unaccounted for and presumably lost through 
leakage has remained nearly stationary, increasing in eight years 
(1887-95) less than 6 per cent. (5.9 per cent.), or perhaps 
one-twelfth as fast as the total product. The proportion of 
unaccounted-for coal gas to the total output was about one- 
twelfth (8.44 per cent.) in 1886-7, and but little over one- 
twentieth (5.14 per cent.) in 1894-5. The following table 
gives the figures for all the companies which produced over fifty 
million cubic feet of gas in 1894-5 and for which the facts 
are published : 
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PER CENT. OF GAS UNACCOUNTED FOR. 


| 


Company 1885-1886 | 1894-1895 Decrease Increase 
| 6.4 3.4 3.0 
7.9 8.1 2 
7.0 8.5 1.5 
11.5 6.9 4.6 
4-4 | 6.6 2.2 
13.0 6.7 } 6.3 


As will be seen from the preceding, twelve of the fifteen 
largest companies showed a decrease in the proportion of gas 
unaccounted for varying between 1.2 and 8.5, while only three 
showed an increase. The average increase of the three was only 
about one-third of the average decrease of the twelve. 

While the output of gas has been rapidly increasing and the 
loss by leakage has fallen off, the quality of the gas has been 
improving. Quality is tested partly by the illuminating power 
of the gas in units of the illuminating power of standard sperm 
candles and partly by the number of grains of various impurities 
found in 100 cubic feet of gas. The average candle power of 
the coal gas in Massachusetts has risen from 17.6 in 1885 to 19.3 
in 1895, and the illuminating power of the gas produced by the 
largest companies has increased yet faster. The following table 
gives the increase of candle power in ten years for each com- 
pany producing over one hundred million cubic feet of gas in 


1895. 


Boston - - - 5.4 Cambridge - - ~ 
Brookline 9.5 Worcester 

Lowell - - - 3.0 Dorchester - - - 92 
Roxbury - - - 5.6 Lynn - . - a 


The average increase of these large companies was 4.2 candle 
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power, or about two and one-half times the average for the entire 
state. Meanwhile the two impurities, sulphur and ammonia, 
referred to in the reports of the gas commissioners, have been 
decreasing perceptibly although irregularly. 

The average amount of gas taken by each consumer has not 
materially changed during the eight years, 1887-95. The aver- 
ages for the state are not obtainable, but twenty-six companies 
show an increase and thirty a decrease of this average. This, 
however, is consistent with an increase in the average amount 
taken by small consumers offset by a withdrawal of patronage 
by certain large consumers. What the facts may be the reports 
do not indicate. 

During the same eight years the number of high-power gas 
lamps (Lungren, Albo-Carbon, and Welsbach) has risen from 
1116 to 12,489, and the greatest amount of that increase has 
come in the last year, during which the increase was 4700 or 
63 per cent. 

The number of gas stoves reported as in use is also growing 
with great rapidity. Between 1894 and 1895 it rose from 15,877 
to 42,412, an increase of 167 per cent. 

The notable increase in the consumption of coal gas has gone 
on in the face of the competition of the electric lights. How 
keen that competition has been in Massachusetts is apparently 
indicated by the steady decrease, year by year, in the number of 
public lights burning coal gas. It diminished from 19,802 in 
1885-6 to 11,946 in 1894-5, a falling off of nearly two-fifths 
(39.6 per cent.) in nine years. 

These changes, whereby the municipalities take a smaller 
proportion of the coal gas and private consumers more, may 
affect materially the theoretical arguments concerning municipal 
ownership of gas, but with those this paper is not concerned. 

Closely related to the foregoing modifications is one more 
important to the general consumer, viz., the reduction in price. 
The Massachusetts gas commissioners divide the coal gas com- 
panies by implication into two classes, large and small, and draw 
the line between them at an annual output of thirty million cubic 
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feet of gas. This makes three classes, the large coal gas com- 
panies, the small coal gas companies, and the oil gas companies. 
For each of these the average price of gas per thousand cubic 
feet has been reported for each year since 1887. The facts are 
collated in the following table: 


Average Price of Coal Gas 


Date : ——| Average Price 
Large | Small of Oi! Gas 
Companies | Companies 
$1.59 | $2.17 $4.13 
1.50 | 2.26 | 4.26 
1.20 1.79 3.81 


| 


The large companies sold gas in 1895 on the average 56 
cents cheaper per thousand cubic feet than they did in 1887, the 
smaller companies sold it 43 cents cheaper, and the oil gas 
companies sold it 23 cents cheaper. But, as the prices of the 
smaller companies were originally much higher, the reductions 
made by the large companies involved a fall of 35 per cent. from 
the price in 1887, that of the small companies a fall of 20 per 
cent., and that of the oil gas companies of only 5% per cent. 

These reductions in price must have been affected by the 
prices of coal, but upon that point, unfortunately, the reports of 
the gas commissioners are silent, and I have not been able to 
secure the facts elsewhere. One important change, however, 
may be traced through the reports, and that is an increasing 
income from the sale of the residuals. For each year the com- 
panies report the percentage of the cost of their coal which was 
obtained for their residual products. It has quite uniformly 
increased. Between 1886 and 1895 thirty-eight companies 
showed an increase and only five a decrease. The results are 
not given in such a form as to make the average for the entire 
state obtainable from them, but the facts for all the companies 
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producing over fifty million cubic feet of gas in 1895 are included 
in the following table: 


Per cent. of cost of coal obtained 
from sale of residuals in 
Companies in Order of Size I D 

1885-1886 1894-1895 
53.6 55.6 2.0 ities 
26.6 24.3 2.3 
35-3 59.7 24.4 
43.0 84.0 41.0 
31.0 49-5 18.5 
37.1 44.0 6.9 


If an average of the preceding percentages be taken without 
regard to the varying amount of gas produced, it appears that 
in 1886 these large companies received 36.6 per cent. of the cost 
of their coal from the sale of residuals, and in 1895 they received 
54.5 per cent., the improvement being thus equal to over one- 
sixth of the cost of the coal. 

I may briefly recapitulate the changes which by way of 
extended illustration have been shown to have occurred, and 
presumably to be still progressing in Massachusetts, and not 
improbably elsewhere under the system of private control subject 
to state supervision. 

(1) The manufacture of coal gas increased five-sixths in nine 
years. 

(2) The proportion of this gas unaccounted for and so 
attributable to leakage has fallen to about three-fifths of what it 
was eight years ago. 

(3) The quality of the gas has improved, especially in the 
case of the larger companies. 

(4) The number of high-power gas lamps and of gas stoves 
has been rapidly increasing. 

(5) Meanwhile the number of public gas lights has fallen 
about two-fifths. 
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(6) The price of gas has been falling, especially among the 
larger companies. 

(7) The proportion of the cost of coal obtained from the 
sale of residuals has been rising. 

Now the point upon which emphasis is to be laid is that the 
changes to which every sort of enterprise is subject and of which 
the foregoing are illustrations, are of far greater importance in 
the determination of its real economic productivity than the 
condition of that business at any point of time. Assume for the 
moment that all these gas companies had been managed for the 
last decade as municipal enterprises, would the same changes 
have taken place? If not, would those that did occur have 
resulted in a greater or in a less economic productivity ? Such 
questions, it appears to me, are speculative and will be answered 
by everyone in accordance with preconceived ideas or theoret- 
ical arguments. I see no way in which to wring a conclusive 
answer to them from experience. Accordingly the answer 
which as a statistician rather than a theorist I am compelled 
to make to the question at issue is, in the first place, that 
until municipal enterprises have had a longer history, and the 
facts have been gathered and presented in a shape suitable for 
comparison, no method of determining their economic productiv- 
ity will give convincing results, and that, secondly, when the 
facts are obtainable, the conclusions must be drawn from the 
changes which are fostered by the various systems, and that the 
conditions prevailing under any one at a particular time must be 


deemed of subsidiary importance. 
WALTER F. WILLcox. 
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SUPERIORITY AND SUBORDINATION AS SUBJECT- 
MATTER OF SOCIOLOGY. II. 


In the case of subordination to a numerous superior, of 
which I have so far spoken, the separate elements of this supe- 
rior order are codrdinated with each other—or at least they 
work, in the relation that comes here into view, as though they 
were coérdinated. New appearances occur so soon as the numer- 
ous superior ceases to act as a unity of similar elements. In 
this event the superiors may be either opposed to each other or 
they may compose a series in which the superior is in his turn 
subordinate to a higher. I will now consider the former case, 
which may have very different consequences for the subor- 
dinates. 

When it occurs that one is totally subject to a number of 
mutually opposed persons or groups, that is, in such manner that 
the subject brings no spontaneity into the relation, but rather is 
completely dependent upon each of the superiors, he will suffer 
severely under their opposition. In the first place, each of the 
superiors will demand his entire strength and service, and on 
the other hand will hold him as responsible for everything 
which he does under the compulsion of the others as though 
it were of his own motion. This is the typical situation of 
him who “serves two masters.” _It is to be seen in the case of 
children whose parents are inharmonious, and likewise in that of 
a petty state which is equally dependent on two powerful neigh- 
bors, and consequently in the event of conflict between the supe- 
riors the inferior will be held responsible by the one for that to 
which it was forced by its inferiority to the other. If this con- 
flict of the individuals or groups is completely subjectified in 
the inferior, if the contestants operate as ideal moral forces 
which set up their demands within the inferior person, the case 
is ‘‘a conflict of duties.”” Here, as in those external cases 
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which still compose the type for the latter, a smooth solution of 
the difficulty is in most cases out of the question. On the con- 
trary the subordinate will often enough be crushed between the 
colliding interests of his superiors. 

This result, as was said, presupposes that the subordinate 
himself exercises no spontaneity in the relation, but is entirely 
dependent. <A wholly contrasted result appears so soon as the 
subordinate himself has any power to exert in the relation, with 
any degree of freedom in its application. Then occurs the case 
of such extreme sociological significance—duobus litigantibus 
tertius gaudet. In departments of activity concerned with the most 
widely different material interests, in the most manifold often con- 
cealed combinations, the significance of the tertius gaudens comes 
into effect. It is one of the typical forms of the attitude of 
human beings toward each other. It becomes actual equally in 
connection with the most wildly contrasted provinces of interests. 
I call attention merely to the power of small states and small 
parties, derived from the fact that larger powers, each of which 
is unquestionably in itself superior to the third, come into con- 
flict with each other. Ifthe powers of these opponents are equal, 
an element which in itself is weak may, by attaching itself to the 
one or the other, determine the contest in the interest of the 
power which it favors. Through the competition of the rivals 
for its aid this minor element acquires an importance which it 
would never have gained if the attitude of the two greater pow- 
ers toward each other had been peaceable. History presents 
countless quite transparent cases of this constellation. 

A somewhat more complicated form presents itself in the 
fact that until recently the majority of English laborers did not 
feel the need of organizing a distinct labor party. The compe- 
tition of the great existing parties for their support, in conse- 
quence of which they so often gave the victory to the one or the 
other, gives them larger political influence than a separate party 
organization could command. The latter alternative would 
involve the adoption of an independent party programme. It 
would consequently take from them the advantage of being able 
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at each moment, without any prejudice, to play the réle of tertius 
gaudens toward the parties, both of which in themselves are far 
superior in strength to the intermediate element. 

When subordination means not merely inferiority in power, 
but direct obligation to obey, this position between opposed supe- 
riors, so soon at least as the slightest independence in relation 
to the latter exists, may lead to entire emancipation from inferi- 
ority. An essential difference between the medizval “unfree” 
men and the vassals consisted in the fact that the former had 
and could have only one master, while the latter could accept 
land from different lords and could take the oath of fealty to 
each. By reason of this possibility of placing themselves in the 
feudal relation to several persons the vassals won strong security 
and independence against the individual lords. The inferiority 
of the position of vassalage was thereby toa considerable degree 
equalized. 

Finally, this consequence may result not alone from the 
opposition of contemporary superior powers, but also from that 
of unlike powers that supersede each other. The growth of the 
democratic consciousness in France has been traced in part to 
the fact that since the fall of Napoleon I. changing administra- 
tions have followed each other rapidly, each inefficient, insecure, 
courting the favor of the masses, whereby in consequence the 
consciousness of his social importance was effectively impressed 
upon each citizen. Although he was subordinate to each of these 
governments in itself, nevertheless he had a sense of personal 
strength, because he was the permanent element in all the change 
and contrast of the governments. The progress is formally the 
same —1. ¢., the growing independence ( Verselbstindigung) of 
the subordinate through the position as fertius gaudens — the dif- 
ference being that the superiors are not contemporary but suc- 
cessive. 

Equally different consequences for the inferior result in the 
second case, viz., when the superiors themselves stand in the 
relation of superiority and inferiority. In this case the decisive 
consideration is whether the subordinate possesses an immediate 
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relation to the highest in rank of his superiors, or whether the 
intermediate authority, which while superior to the subordinate 
is also inferior to the highest in rank, separates the subordinate 
in question from the supreme authority, and thus de facto alone 
represents the superior elements over against that particular sub- 
ordinate. Feudalism furnished cases of the first sort, since he 
who was subject to a superior at the same time remained subject 
to the highest ruling house. A very distinct picture of this is 
furnished by English feudalism at the time of William the Con- 
queror. Stubbs describes it as follows: 

All men continued to be primarily the king’s men, and the public 
peace to be his peace. Their lords might demand their service to ful- 
fill their own obligations, but the king could call them to the fyrd, sum- 
mon them to his courts, and tax them without the intervention of their 
lords; and to the king they could look for protection against all foes. 

Thus the lot of an inferior with reference to a superior isa 
favorable one, if this superior in turn is inferior to a higher author- 
ity to whom the lowest in rank has recourse. This is also the 
peculiar natural consequence of the sociological configuration 
here under discussion. Since as a rule some sort of rivalry and 
conflict of authority arises between contiguous elements in the 
scale of superiority, the intermediate is often in conflict with the 
higher as well as with the lower in rank. Common opposition 
is however a strong bond of union —one of the most typical of 
formal rules, which applies in all existing departments of social 
life. Through this relation a coalition is established between 
the highest element of this series and the lowest, and this 
connection affords to the latter a strong security against his 
immediate superior. Thus we see, times without number, that 
the struggles of the lower classes against the aristocracy have 
had the assistance of the monarch. 

If however this direct connection is interrupted, if the inter- 
mediate stratum has inserted itself so extensively and powerfully 
between the higher and the lower strata that all initiative of the 
highest in favor of the lowest can be mediated only through 
the middle stratum, there result conversely very unfavorable con- 
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sequences for the inferior. Thus incase the organization consists 
of three elements, a highest central power, an extended lowest 
stratum, and a middle stratum, which exercises toward the lowest 
stratum a portion of the governmental functions, either from orig- 
inal and free right, or by virtue of transference from the supreme 
power—then is the working of this middle stratum not so much 
a connection as a separation of the two others. So long as sub- 
ordination defined by relations to landed estates ( Gutsuntertha- 
nigkeit) continued, the noble was a bearer of the administrative 
organization of the state. He exercised toward his subordinates 
judicial, economic and fiscal functions without which the state of 
that period could not have existed, and he certainly in this wise 
bound the subordinate masses to this general interest and the 
supreme power. Since, however, the noble has also private inter- 
ests, in pursuance of which he wants to use the peasant for his 
own purposes, it comes about that he employs to this end his 
position as a part of the administrative organization between gov- 
ernment and peasants, and he annuls in fact for a long time 
those measures and laws through which the government sought 
to be of immediate assistance to the peasantry — something which 
for a long time is possible only through the mediation of the 
nobility. 

This combination, the erection of different superiors the one 
above the other, exhibits a very important sociological formation : 
elements which areat oncesuperiorand inferior, This is the char- 
acteristic form of the hierarchy, upon which every highly elabo- 
rated organization of a groupis based. Wherever the realization 
of an objective purpose is concerned, the personal coéperation of 
the elements which are to produce the result will take place for 
the most part in the form of a stratified numerously articulated 
superiority and inferiority. Accordingly the Roman slave family 
was precisely and numerously graded, from the véllicus and 
procurator who managed independently whole branches of pro- 
duction in the great slave industries, down through all possible 
classifications to the foremen of groups of ten laborers. I would 
refer to the constitution of every factory, of every enterprise on 
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a large scale, and especially of every army. That through the 
simultaneous superiority and inferiority of each element in the 
hierarchy, its position, both with reference to the higher and the 
lower elements, is accurately defined, must lead the individual 
to a high degree of stability in his feeling about life (Lebensge- 
fiihl}, in so far as this is at all socially determinable. It must 
thereby assure to the whole organization a much closer coherence 
than if the individual regards himself as either exclusively supe- 
rior or exclusively inferior. 

In case very numerous and energetic superiorities and infe- 
riorities are present in a group, whether in the form of the hie- 
rarchic structure or in parallel collocation, the group as a whole 
will derive its character essentially from subordination, as appears 
with special distinctness in the case of bureaucratically ruled 
states, like Russia for example. This results from the fact that 
the strata extend themselves downward in rapid progression, so 
that the quantitatively preponderant is always the subordinate, 
and consequently the whole produces the impression of universal 
subordination. If we take a purely xsthetic view of the case we 
may,to be sure, through quite special combinations, get the 
impression of universal superiority in a group. The Spaniards’ 
pride and contempt for labor developed from the fact that for a 
long time they had the subjugated Moors for their laborers. 
After they had subsequently either annihilated or expelled these 
and the Jews, there still remained to them indeed the appearance 
of superiors, because there was no longer any inferior who could 
constitute the necessary correlate. In general, however, the 
antithesis of universal subordination appears to be not so much 
universal superiority as universal freedom. If we look closer it 
appears almost always that liberation from inferiority means at 
the same time the gain of a superiority, either over against the 
hitherto superior, or to a stratum henceforth destined to more 
definite inferiority. 

The consequence of the French Revolution for the third 
estate — apparently its mere liberation from the privileges of the 
favored classes—signified both things. In the first place the third 
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estate, by means of its economic resources, made the formerly 
superior estates dependent upon it. In the second place, how- 
ever, the third estate and its whole emancipation was of meaning 
and consequence only because of the fact that a fourth estate 
existed or built itself up in the course of like progress. The 
third estate could exploit the fourth and raise itself above it. 
Consequently we can by no means draw the simple analogy 
that the fourth estate wants to do today precisely what the third 
did one hundred years ago, for the freedom from subordination 
which the latter achieved was, as remarked, closely united with 
the gain of superiority over the fourth estate. Likewise is it to 
be observed that the “freedom of the church” is apt to be by 
no means merely a liberation from superior secular powers, but 
it usually means at the same time the acquisition of control over 
the same. Thus, for example, the ‘ecclesiastical freedom of 
teaching” (Lehrfreiheit der Kirche) means that the state con- 
tains citizens who stand under the suggestion of the church, 
who are impressed by it, and thereby the state has often enough 
passed under the control of the church." 

Moreover this sociological type, viz., that liberation from 
inferiority at once enlarges itself by effort after or gain of supe- 
riority — exhibits itself in somewhat more complicated manifesta- 
tions. In case the whole lowest strata sought to gain an abso- 
lute elevation of their position, a lessening of the quantum of 
their inferiority, the consequence has often been that a certain 
portion of the group uniformly seeking elevation reaches the 
higher plane, which, however, only means that these become a 
part of the previously superior strata, while the rest remain inferior. 
This is especially the case, and very naturally, wherever within the 
aspiring strata there is already a division of superiors and inferiors. 
In this case, after the end of the rebellion against the stratum 
which is superior to them all, the difference between the rebels, 
which during the commotion fell into the background, will at once 
appear again, and will bring it to pass that the formerly more 
eminent now assimilate themselves to that higher stratum, while 


* Cf. my Linleitung in die Moralwissenschaft, Il, p. 254. 
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their former associates in effort become so much the more 
degraded. A part of the English labor revolution of 1830 con- 
forms to this type. In order to win for themselves the right of 
voting for members of parliament the laborers combined with 
the reform party and the middle classes. The consequence was 
the passage of a law which gave the suffrage to all classes except 
the laborers. Precisely the same thing occurred in the Bohemian 
revolution of 1848. Here the peasants abolished the last rem- 
nants of serfdom in the constitution. This was no sooner done 
than the differences in the situation of the peasants made them- 
selves effective. Before and during the revolutionary agitation 
these differences were kept from view by the fact of common 
subjection. The lower classes of the rural population demanded 
now a division of the common lands. This at once aroused in 
the more prosperous peasants ai! their conservative instincts, and 
they set themselves against the demands of the rural proletariat 
in conjunction with whom they had first triumphed over the lords, 
precisely as the lords had just resisted the peasants’ demands. 
From consideration of this type many Austrian politicians who 
are friends of the workingman have recently raised objections 
to the workingmen’s committees (Ardeiterausschiisse), by means 
of which it is hoped that the bondage and oppression of the 
laboring classes may be modified. _It is feared that these com- 
mittees may become an aristocracy of labor, which on account 
of its position of influence nearer to the employer may the easier 
be drawn over to his interest, and thus the rest of the laborers 
by this apparent progress may be the more abandoned. 

Both socialism and anarchism will allege that liberation from 
inferiority will no longer thus enlarge itself by immediate 
endeavor after superiority, so soon as social organization in 
general is no longer effected in the form of superiority and 
inferiority, and these gradations are no more to be encountered 
at any point. Both theories contradict the above emphasized 
significance of the hierarchy for associated production, and they 
presuppose the belief that economy is possible in the life and 
activity of the group along with complete codrdination of its 
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members. For so long in the future as prevision can reach, 
however, we may contest the possibility of a social constitution 
without superiority and inferiority, just as we may assert that 
the natural differences between human beings, which no common 
education can remove, will press for expression in external 
gradations of ranks, in differences of superordination and sub- 
ordination. A tendency of culture is nevertheless thinkable 
which, in spite of the persistence of superordination and sub- 
ordination, approximates in result to that which socialism and 
anarchism want to reach by doing away with social ranks. The 
way to this would be through such psychical development that 
the individual’s consciousness of life (Lebensgefiihl) would 
become less dependent upon external activity and the position 
assigned to the individual within the same. It is quite conceiv- 
able that in the progress of civilization productive activity may 
become more and more technique, and may at last lose practically 
all its consequences for that which is essential and personal in 
man. Asa matter of fact we find the approach to this separa- 
tion as the sociological type of numerous phases of develop- 
ment. While personality and performance (Leistung) were in the 
beginning closely mingled, the division of labor and the 
production of commodities for the market, 7. ¢., for wholly 
unknown and indifferent consumers, brings it about that per- 
sonality tends to withdraw from industrial performance and 
to find recourse in itself. This tendency is promoted by 
advances in technique, in consequence of which productive 
activity is constantly acquiring a more mechanical and objec- 
tive character. Evolution in many departments of industry, 
particularly in connection with the transition from hand labor to 
machine labor, has followed this scheme. It is accordingly 
thinkable that this isolation of labor, in contradistinction from 
the consciousness of life and personality (Lebens- und Persin- 
lichkeitsgefiihl), might lead to making superordination and sub- 
ordination merely a technicality in the organization of society 
By means of this differentiation, this converting of superiority 
and inferiority into a mere technicality, detached from every- 
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thing really essential to the person, the end would be gained 
which socialism and anarchism seek by repudiating this form of 
codperation. This follows because the end in question cannot 
be other than a psychical one, viz., the removal of the feelings 
of sorrow, humiliation, oppression, which are today connected 
with subordination under others. 

Evolution might approach this end by another course, which 
discloses to us a broader and more important type of super- 
ordination and subordination as sociological form. Proudhon, 
as is well known, would abolish all superiority and inferiority 
by dissolving all those ruling structures which have differentiated 
themselves out of the reciprocal operation of individuals as 
bearers of the social forces. He would then base all order and 
all coherence upon immediate reciprocity (Wechselwirkung) 
between free, codrdinate individuals. But such codrdination is 
perhaps to be reached along with continuation of superordina- 
tion and subordination, provided only that these relations are inter- 
changeable. This was the case with reference to certain persons 
or circles in group formations discussed above, in which each 
was at the same time superior and inferior. We may go beyond 
this and think of an ideal constitution, in which in one respect 
or at one time A is superior to B; in another respect or at 
another time, however, B is superior to A. In such case the 
value of superordination and subordination as elements of 
organization would be preserved, while their oppressiveness, 
one-sidedness and injustice would disappear. In point of fact 
there are very many phenomena of life in society in which this 
form-type is realized, although it may be in partial, mangled and 
obscured fashion. An example ona narrow scale is a productive 
association of laborers, in an enterprise for which they choose a 
manager and superintendent. While in the processes of the busi- 
ness the associated laborers are subordinate to the manager, yet 
in respect to the general.conduct and outcome of the enterprise 
they are his superiors. All groups in which the leader changes, 
either through frequent choice or according to regular term, 
down to the case of chairman of a social union, seek in this way 
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to gain the technical advantage of superiority and subordination 
while avoiding its personal disadvantages. Simultaneous super- 
ordination and subordination is one of the most decisive forms 
of reciprocity, and, if properly disposed throughout the various 
departments of activity, may, by virtue of this very intimate 
reciprocity which it signifies, constitute a most powerful bond 
between individuals. The matrimonial relation owes its external 
and internal stability (Festigkeit), at least in part, to the fact that it 
encompasses a great number of departments of interest, with 
reference to many of which the one party is superior, while with 
respect to many others the other party is foremost. There arises 
from this fact a growing together (Jneinanderwachsen), a oneness, 
and at the same time such essential vitality of the relation as is 
hardly to be attained in the case of other sociological forms. 
What we call “equality of right’’ between husband and wife in 
marriage will doubtless turn out to be such an alternating super- 
ordination and subordination. At least this would be a much 
more organic and centripetal relation than would result from a 
mechanical equality in the immediate sense of the word. 

This form of relationship constituted also one of the firmest 
bonds for the army of Cromwell. The same soldier who in 
military relations rendered blind obedience to his superior in 
rank frequently made himself in the conventicle a preacher of 
morals to this same superior. A corporal might conduct the 
devotions in which his captain participated on the same level 
with the privates. The army which followed its leader without 
reserve, when once a politica: purpose had been accepted, never- 
theless previously came to political determinations of its own, to 
which the leaders had to subordinate themselves. Through this 
interchangeableness of superiority and inferiority the Puritan 
army, so long as it held together, derived extraordinary stability. 

It must be observed further that this advantageous conse- 
quence of the form of association under discussion depends upon 
provision that the sphere within which the one social element is 
superior is very accurately and unequivocally delimited from 
those spheres in which the other is superior. Whenever this is 
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not the case conflicts of authority will incessantly arise, and the 
consequence will be not strengthening but weakening of the 
relationship. Especially in the event that one who is generally 
subordinate by some peculiar turn of affairs reaches a superi- 
ority which remains within the province of his previous inferiority, 
it follows that partly through the character of rebellion which 
the condition will then usually bear, partly through the inadequate 
qualification of the always subordinate for superiority in the same 
sphere, the stability of the group will suffer. Accordingly at 
the time of the supremacy of Spain, the Spanish army, for 
example in the Netherlands, broke out in periodical rebellions. 
Although it was held together in the beginning by terrific dis- 
cipline, yet every now and then an irrepressible democratic 
energy manifested itself. At certain almost calculable intervals 
the soldiers rose against the officers, removed them, put them 
under strict control, and chose other officers of their own, who, 
however, were subject to the supervision of the soldiers, and 
were allowed to do nothing which was not approved by all their 
subordinates. The harmfulness of such intermixture of superi- 
ority and inferiority in one and the same sphere needs no dis- 
cussion. 

A case of quite similar sociological form, with entirely differ- 
ent content, was presented by the serious embarrassments which 
arose at the beginning of this century in the American Episcopal 
Church. The ecclesiastical bodies were often seized with a 
feverish passion for exercising control over the clergy, while 
the latter were installed for the very purpose of exerting moral 
and ecclesiastical control over the membership. Substantially 
the same thing occurs in hierarchies of civil officials, where the 
one in authority is dependent in technicalities upon his subordi- 
nates. The superior official often lacks knowledge of the tech- 
nical details or of the actual condition of affairs. The subordi- 
nate official passes his life as a rule within the same round of 
duties, and thereby acquires a detailed knowledge of his limited 
sphere which escapes him who rises rapidly through the different 
grades, while the decisions of the latter cannot be carried into 
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execution without this detailed knowledge. In Russia this is a 
prevailing condition, and it is especially encouraged by the 
method of filling offices which is followed there. Promotion 
occurs according to grade in the official hierarchy, but not nec- 
essarily within the same branch of the service. When, on the 
contrary, one has reached a certain official class, at his own 
wish or that of his superior he may be transferred with the 
same rank to an entirely different branch of the service. It is 
consequently a not infrequent occurrence that a graduated 
student, after six months of military service at the front, 
becomes an officer, without further preparation ; while an officer, 
on the other hand, by transfer into the civil grade corresponding 
with his military rank, may secure a more promising position 
in the civil service. How, without training for their new duties, 
they shall adapt themselves to the changed relations, is their 
own affair. With inevitable frequency, therefore, the higher 
official lacks technical knowledge appropriate to his position, 
and this makes him quite as inevitably dependent upon a sub- 
ordinate and his knowledge of affairs. This reciprocity of 
superiority and inferiority often causes the one who is actually 
conducting the business to seem the subordinate, while he who 
only executes what the other directs seems the superior. The 
consequences are no less unfavorable to compactness of organi- 
zation than appropriately apportioned alternation of superiority 
and inferiority would be productive of the same. 

I come now to the discussion of a further characteristic of 
relations of superiority and inferiority, viz., that which is imparted 
to the group by subsidiary relations between the elements 
so connected. Whether the persons so connected are near to 
each other or far apart, whether they manifest likenesses or 
unlikenesses, imparts to the superiority and inferiority existing 
between them definite consequences and shadings. Thus among 
the essential distinguishing signs of sociological formations is 
whether a group preferably subordinates itself to a stranger or to 
one of its own members. Subordination to one who has emerged 
from the same circle, and is essentially no more than the equal of 
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those subordinated to him, is sometimes regarded as more toler- 
able, more useful, more desirable, and again as more oppressive, 
more obstructive, and more unworthy. In aprecisely correspond- 
ing way is subordination to a stranger, or a person outside the 
group, contradictorily valued. In Germany in the Middle Ages 
the feudal lords at first had the right to name at will judges and 
leaders from abroad for the people attached to their estate. At 
length, however, the latter often won the concession that the 
official should be taken from within their own circle. At the 
same time Italian cities, on the contrary, followed the principle 
of procuring their judges from distant cities. This divergence, 
viz., estimate of control by a stranger, now as lighter, now as 
severer, than control by one who is nearer, has certain utili- 
tarian justifications. The stranger is less partisan, the member 
of the group is more intelligent about its conditions. But these 
consciously rational grounds not only fail entirely in many 
cases, but, since they are in principle of equal value, the dectston 
between them requires a higher ground, which is always instinc- 
tive. This is due to the fact that this question is a side issue 
of the great psychical dualism—the equality of both attrac- 
tion and repulsion by like and by unlike. According as the 
one tendency or the other is psychically predominant, will the 
group prefer to subordinate itself to one of its own or to a 
stranger. As a matter of fact it is wholly an affair of feeling, 
which cannot be rationalized, whether one seems to himself 
more humiliated by subordination to one who is near or to one 
farther removed. In general we may say that the lower a group 
stands as a whole, the more each individual member is accus- 
tomed to subordination, the less willingly will they suffer them- 
selves to be controlled by one of their own; the higher the 
group stands, the more likely it will be to subordinate itself to 
one of its peers alone. This feeling at its highest power has 
been exhibited by the House of Lords, which will not merely be 
recognized by every peer as his only judge, but in 1330 expressly 
repelled the insinuation that they wished to sit in judgment 
upon others than their peers. So decided is thus the tendency 
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to permit themselves to be judged only by their peers that it 
becomes retroactive—they are afraid of lowering themselves to 
the level of others by permitting themselves to become the 
judges of the latter. This is drawing the logically fallacious, but 
for the psychological basis of social formation very significant 
conclusion, that since only our equals are to be judged by us, 
therefore everyone upon whom we pass a judicial verdict is to 
a certain degree our equal. 

Just as in this case a relation of such definite inferiority as 
that of an accused to his judge may still be regarded as placing 
the two upon a certain level of equality, so on the contrary may 
equality be sometimes regarded as subordination. Sir Henry 
Maine once said that the principle of nationality, as it is often 
presented, appears to assert that men of one race suffer an inva- 
sion of their rights, if they are obliged to have political arrange- 
ments in common with men of another race. Thus if two differ- 
ent social characters are in consideration, A and B, A appears 
to be subordinated to B, so soon as a constitution is thought of 
for the former like that belonging to the latter; although this 
constitution may contain nothing which connotes such lower 
standing or subordination. Thus, in the case of the Lords just 
cited, subordination seemed codrdination; here codrdination 
seems to be subordination. 

Finally there belongs under this rubric the very important 
observation that subordination under a somewhat remotely sta- 
tioned personage seems to be most serviceable when the group 
itself consists of heterogeneous and dissimilar elements. In this 
case the members of a group that is subordinated to a superior 
personage are related to each other precisely as the particular 
representations, which go to make up a general conception, are 
related to each other. That is to say, this conception must be 
the higher and the more abstract, in other words it must stand 
at the greater distance from each particular representation, the 
more unlike each other these latter are, which the general con- 
ception must comprehend. The most familiar and typical case 
of this sort, which recurs with formal similarity in a thousand 
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spheres, is that of rival parties that come together for the pur- 
pose of choosing an arbiter, and very properly fix their choice 
upon one who is standing completely apart from both. The more 
the latter is the case the more willingly will both submit to his 
decision. It is to be kept in mind as decisive in this case that 
the contending parties must be codrdinate, if the type is to 
appear in its purity. If there already rules between them any 
sort of superiority and inferiority, this will all too easily create a 
special connection of the judge with the one party, and to that 
extent non-partisanship will be destroyed. Even when the 
referee is quite removed from either contestant’s circle of spe- 
cific interests, he will often nevertheless bring to his judgment a 
prejudice in favor of the superior, in many cases also in favor of 
the inferior. From the other point of view the nomination of 
an unpartisan arbiter is, for the reason just mentioned, a sign 
that the contestants concede to each other a certain codrdina- 
tion. Thus when in England at the present time, in the case of 
conflicts between laborers and employés, arbitrations frequently 
occur, an incident of which is mutual agreement to submit to a 
non-partisan —who must be neither laborer nor employer —it is 
evident that only recognized codrdination between the contest- 
ants could induce the employers to give up participation of their 
own class in the arbitration, and to admit a wholly outside 
party. 

Accordingly a further example, altogether different in 
material, may teach us that the common relation of many ele- 
ments to a superior, whatever be the contained differences, the 
more certainly presupposes or produces coérdination among 
their elements, the higher the superior power stands above them. 
To specify: —it is obviously very weighty for the socializing sig- 
nificance of the religion of wide circles that the Divinity is to be 
found at a certain distance from the believers. The immediate 
local proximity, so to speak, to the devotees, which is pre- 
sumed in the case of the divine principles of all totemistic or 
fetichistic religions, and of the God of the ancient Jews as well, 
makes these religions entirely unfit to control wide areas. The 
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extreme loftiness of the Christian conception of God (which was 
directly demonstrated in the idea of the necessity of the pro- 
pitiatory death of Christ) at last made equality before God 
possible. Distance from Him was so immeasurable that differ- 
ences between men vanished before it. It was necessary that 
the divine principle should be withdrawn to this height in order 
that it should suffice to reconcile the endless differences of 
believers. 

I come now to the last sociological problem which I will 
connect with the fact of superiority and inferiority. On the one 
hand superiority and inferiority constitute a form of the objec- 
tive organization of society. On the other hand they are an 
expression of differences in the personal quality of men. What 
now is the relation of these two determinations to each other, 
and how is the form of socialization affected by the variations of 
this relation ? 

In the beginning of social development superordination of 
one person over others must have been the adequate expression 
and consequence of personal superiority. There is no visible 
reason why, ina social condition without firm organization which 
a priori assigns to the individual his station, anybody should 
subordinate himself to another, unless force, piety, mental 
superiority, suggestion, in short the relation of his personal 
qualities to those of the other, determined him to such submis- 
sion. From this origin of superordination and subordination, 
which of course is at every moment operative within society, 
and continually founds new relations, there develop permanent 
organizations of superordination and subordination into which 
individuals are born, or in which they gain specific positions 
on the ground of quite other qualities than those which 
established in the first place the superordination and sub- 
ordination in question. While at first there were simply 
human beings with their peculiarities, and their relations grew 
out of these, later the relations themselves were given as objec- 
tive forms, “stations,” empty spaces and boundaries as it were, 
thenceforth to be “ filled out” by individuals. The more firmly 
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and technically the organization of the group is elaborated, the 
more objectively and formally will the schemes of superordina- 
tion and subordination present themselves. Then, as a supple- 
mentary matter, the proper persons are selected for these relation- 
ships, or they are filled out by the mere accidents of birth and 
other chances. In this connection we are by no means to think 
merely of the hierarchy of civil positions. Financial economy 
creates within the spheres of its control a wholly similar forma- 
tion of society. Possession or lack of a determined sum of 
money signifies a determined social station almost entirely inde- 
pendent of the personal qualities of the individual concerned. 
This is thrown out into bold relief by the fact that money is a 
possession not in any necessary connection with personality, 
but possible to everyone who may earn or inherit it. Peo- 
ple traverse the positions corresponding with possession of 
determined sums of money, just as purely fortuitous substances 
find their way through rigidly fixed forms. To whatever 
extent socialism may condemn this blind accidental relation 
between the objective gradation of positions and the qualifica- 
tions of persons, its proposals for organization end with the same 
sociological formation. This is evident when we consider that 
socialism demands an absolutely centralized, that is of necessity 
a firmly articulated and hierarchical constitution and administra- 
tion. It, however, assumes a priori the equal fitness of all 
individuals to occupy any position in this hierarchy whatsoever. 
According to the ideal of consistent socialism, in the state of the 
future the same person who today performs the most menial work 
may tomorrow turn the scale upon the most weighty political 
questions. Herewith has the formal demand for superordination 
and subordination become completely master over the subjective 
qualities from which the demand has its source. 

This analysis brings us to a sociological perception of the very 
highest significance: that superordination and subordination are 
a formal structural (organisatorische) necessity for the continuance 
of the group. In comparison with this necessity, what persons 
shali be the superiors or inferiors is a secondary question. Asa 
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demand of social self-preservation this necessity confronts us in 
very primitive conditions, At the time when in Germany the 
earliest constitution of complete personal and property equality 
within the community had become obsolete, the landless man 
found himself without the active rights of a freeman. If he did 
not wish to remain without any connection with the community, 
it was necessary for him to attach himself to a lord, in order thus, 
as entitled to protection (Schutzgenosse), to participate indirectly 
in the public associations. The community had an interest in his 
doing this, for it could not tolerate an unattached man within its 
circuit ; consequently Anglo-Saxon law expressly made it the duty 
of the landless man to attach himself toa lord. Likewise in 
medizval England the interest of the community demanded that 
the stranger should place himself under a protecting lord. From 
such very simple points of departure the conviction grew that 
men must in general be governed — better by unfit persons than 
not at all—that in genera! only the group must assume the form 
of superordination and subordination, so that it is consequently 
only a desirable accident if, in the objectively necessary position, 
the subjectively suitable individual has his place. As explana- 
tions or justifications of this order, which is supposed to be 
immanent in the nature of social beings, all the theories appear 
which, since Aristotle, teach that there are ¢iea SotAn who in 
general could not bear another kind of life than that of subordi- 
nation, and that the organization of society after the form of 
superordination and subordination is merely an expression of this 
fact. At the same time the converse possibility is often over- 
looked, viz., that the actual subordination, resting upon quite 
other grounds than personal qualifications, has led to an adapta- 
tion of individuals and classes to this condition, 2. ¢., to the now 
evidently actual quality and disposition for subordination. 

Two lines of thought stand here over against each other, 
each of which may cite for itself a long series of facts from every 
department of social life, so that each represents a significant 
sociological formation. 

In consideration of the actual unlikeness in the qualities of 
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human beings-——to be removed only in a Utopia—the aristoc- 
racy of the best is surely the sort of constitution in which the 
external relationship between men is the most exact and efficient 
expression of their subjective relation. But an aristocracy of 
the best, such as Plato wanted, can never be fully realized, 
because there is no infallible means of recognizing the best. 
Even if it could be realized it would not exist permanently, since 
the possession of power unquestionably corrupts not always 
individuals but corporate bodies and classes. The aristocracy 
of the best lies therefore in close proximity to the aristocracy of 
the worst. Consequently the condition of universal equality 
seems to be the /esser evil, which may gradually attain to the 
dignity of an absolutely good condition. The peculiar difficulties 
then which the formal fact of superordination entails, produce 
the advantage of an external constitution which stands in direct 
antithesis with the subjective qualifications of the individuals. 
And yet, the corresponding pessimistic temper may deny the 
necessity of this result, and may hold that which here appears 
the lesser evil to be the greater. This may be plausible from 
the point of view that, should rigid superordination and subordi- 
nation disappear, there would go with it the compulsion, which 
human nature now at all events needs, to avoid falling into com- 
plete aimlessness and formlessness of conduct. Thus for many 
historical epochs one may cite the advantage of established her- 
editary despotism, which forces wide territories together in unity, 
in comparison with free federation of the same. There is the 
same presumption in favor of despotism that there is in favor of 
marriage as contrasted with “free love.” Marriage often holds 
the parties together by force, when from passion, or anger or 
indifference they would separate if they could. But what bless- 
ing there is in this compulsion! How it helps over disturbances 
of the relation, to which it would be irreparable injury to yield. 
Only subordination could accomplish this—either to a person 
or toa law. It is as though there existed in our soul two strata 
or tendencies, differentiated from each other in principle; the 
one bearing the real meaning and purpose and substance of our 
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lives, while the other is made up of momentary impulses and 
isolated irritations. The iatter would still oftener conquer the 
former if the inconsistencies and perversities in its variations 
were not broken up by objective regularities, through which the 
abiding undercurrent repeatedly recovers its power. Since now 
the objective and ideal constraint must, as a rule, be borne by 
superordinated persons, so in the most complicated relations, 
those of the family, of the class (sténdischen), of politics, of the 
church, of social intercourse in the restricted sense (geselligen) 
—personal superordination seems to be the necessary form of 
coherence of the elements. Here also adaptation of the super- 
ordinated or subordinated position to the individual qualifica- 
tion is not a necessary element. It is only the universally human 
qualification which, in the sociological form of organized con- 
straint, finds its adequate expression. 

More than this, such correspondence of personal qualifications 
and social position in the series of superordinations and subor- 
dinations is in general and on principle impossible, no matter what 
sort of organization may be proposed for this purpose. With 
this perception we encounter the last and most radical com- 
plication which connects itself with the problem of the corre- 
spondence of these factors. It consists in the fact that there 
are always more persons qualified for superior positions than 
there are positions of that order. Of the millions subject to 
a prince there are surely a great number who would be equally 
good and perhaps better princes. Of the workmen in a factory 
there are many who would be equally good managers or at least 
foremen. Among the common soldiers of an army are many 
who possess full, though perhaps latent, qualifications to be 
officers. This unquestioned fact is not done away with by the 
contrasted fact that there are also many people in superior posi- 
tions who do not possess sufficient qualifications for the same. 
In the first place such an occurrence is very conspicuous. Inca- 
pacity in a position from which others must be led is less easily 
concealed than other incapacities. It consequently seems to 
occur with special frequency, precisely decause so many others 
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really fitted for the superior station occupy contiguous inferior 
positions. Asa matter of fact the purely individual incompe- 
tency of the persons in controlling positions is relatively infre- 
quent. A German proverb says, ‘‘When God gives an office he 
gives the brains for it.”* The truth of the observation herein 
contained rests upon the fact that the intelligence requisite for 
occupancy of superior positions exists in many people, but it 
may exert and develop and reveal itself only when they assume 
the position. When we think of the ridiculous and uncontrol- 
lable accidents by which men in all departments of life reach 
their positions, it would seem a miracle that the number of 
incompetents in responsible positions is so small, if we were 
not obliged to assume that latent qualifications for the positions 
are very extensively present. 

This incommensurability between the quantum of qualifica- 
tion for superior stations and the quantum of their possible 
exercise is perhaps to be explained by the difference between 
the character of men as members of groups and as individuals. 
The group as such is low and in need of guidance. The pecul- 
iarities which the group develops as simply common character- 
istics of the group are only those of subordination. So soon, 
however, as combinations of groups occur, that is, a formation of 
larger circles comes into being, it is necessary for the whole 
mass to organize itself in the form of subordination to a few. 
This does not prevent the possession of higher and finer char- 
acteristics by each person in this mass. These, however, are 
individual. In various respects they extend beyond the com- 
mon possession, and consequently they do not raise from their 
low plane those qualities which are common to the members of 
the group as such. From this relation it follows, on the one 
hand, that the group as a whole needs a leader, and there must 
be many subordinate and few superiors; on the other hand, 
however, each individual of the group is more highly qualified, 
that is, as element of the group and as subordinate. 

This enormous difficulty, which presents the sting and the 


*Wem Gott ein Amt giebt, dem giebt er auch den Verstand dazu. 
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most radical incommensurability in ali social formations, this 
antinomy between the just claim to superior relation and the 
technical impossibility of satisfying it, is overcome in the soci- 
ological respect by the principle of rank (stdndische Princip), and 
the existing social order, by erecting classes pyramidally one 
above the other, with constantly diminishing numbers of mem- 
bers, and thereby a@ priori diminishing the number of those 
‘“qualified’’ for leading positions. Since in case of the equal 
right of all to all positions it would be impossible to satisfy 
every legitimate claim, the social order which includes ranks 
and classes provides at the outset for a limiting selection which 
pays no attention to the individual, but rather on the contrary 
determines the individual. In a multitude @ priori equal, it is 
impossible to bring each to a suitable position; consequently 
this social arrangement might be considered as an attempt, on 
the contrary, from the point of view of the previously deter- 
mined position, to discipline men for this preordained station. 
Whether a socialistic constitution, without such a prejudice for 
superordination and subordination, could fulfill its prom- 
ises is to me doubtful. Under socialism, on the one hand, 
with removal of every accidental chance, only talent shall deter- 
mine the attainment of position. On the other hand every 
talent shall find its appropriate station; that is, shall bring its 
highest potency to development, in consequence of which, accord- 
ing to the above explanations, there must be more superiors than 
inferiors, more to give orders than to execute them. By no 
means political organizations alone, but group formations of 
every kind and of every content labor under this difficulty, which 
rests in the last analysis upon the conflict between the individ- 
ual totality of men and their character as an element of the 
group. The inferiority (Miedrigkeit) of the latter (group ele- 
ment) in comparison with the former (total individual) brings 
about the necessity that there shall be many subordinates and 
few superiors. The eminence of the former (total individual) 
in comparison with the latter (group element) amounts to neces- 
sity that there shall be incomparably more persons essentialiy and 
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potentially qualified for superior positions than there are such 
positions to be filled. 


These specifications are intended to serve as an example of 
the peculiar process of abstraction upon which, according to my 
view, the claim of sociology to existence as a separate science 
must be based. The desideratum is to discern in the countless 
historical groupings the principles of group formation as such, in 
order that we may approximate the laws of the influences which 
human beings exert upon each other in their reciprocal contacts, 
—laws which in themselves are not affected by the material 
causes or purposes of these contacts, although the different con- 
tents of socialization will, of course, lead to various combinations, 
different degrees of strength, and different courses of develop- 
ment in these forms of contact. And as we reach a science of 
religion by turning our attention away from all other interests 
of life except religion, or at least by treating them merely as 
accidents; as we gain a science of language by abstracting lan- 
guage and its immediate psychological conditions from every- 
thing that lies beyond, although as a matter of fact there would 
never have been utterance without the excluded concrete 
motives, so we shall gain a sociology by seeking to recognize the 
laws, forms and developments of socialization ( Vergesellschaftung) 
which to be sure in reality determine life only together with 
other functions and forces, which nevertheless can constitute the 
subject-matter of a distinct science only in abstraction from these 


other factors.' 
GEORG SIMMEL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. VIIL.' 


THE PROCESS OF SOCIAL REGENERATION, 


Tuis, then,is the core of the social doctrine of Jesus—divine 
sonship and consequent human brotherliness. This it is that 
gives unity to his varied teachings, and, with all the moral force 
it involves, is that upon which he believed could be based the 
development of his kingdom. Nay, may we not say, the moral 
force generated by the revelation of this new divine and human 
relationship could be trusted itself to work out reforms? If this 
were the position of Jesus it would in large measure explain how 
it came about that, except as already indicated, he gave so few 
detailed directions as to specific reforms. Was he indifferent to 
the process of regeneration? Or did he in the case of both 
individual and society anticipate if not the details, at least the 
general character of those struggles and developments that have 
resulted from the workings of Christianity ? To put the question 
in another form. Has Christianity in its attempts to regenerate 
humanity followed the programme of Jesus or of some other 
man ? 


It is by no means impossible that one should have agreed 
with the presentation thus far made of the teaching of Jesus 
and yet hesitate to believe that the future of the kingdom 
as he conceived of it involved either universality or even 
appreciable progress. Even Wendt seems to commit Jesus to 
the belief that the new kingdom was to be hardly more than an 
extended Israel into which a few Gentiles might be admitted.* 
That an unknown, uninfluential Jew like Jesus should have had 

*This paper concludes the present series. 

* Teaching of Jesus, 11, 350-51. See also his commentary on Acts (10:1; 15:1) 


in the Meyer series. 
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visions of a universal empire does, it must be granted, seem 
somewhat remarkable. Yet no one can read the words that he 
spoke during the latter part of his career’ without being con- 
vinced that in his expectations the process of regeneration was 
not one to be limited by either geographical or political 
boundaries. Nor, even if it be granted as altogether probable 
that he did not foresee the astonishing changes wrought within 
Christendom, does a complete synthesis of his words permit the 
view that this ignorance extended to the general nature of the 
process that was to lead to the end of one age and the full 
establishment of that new social order in which God and right- 
eousness and love were to be supreme. If it be objected that 
Jesus declared that few found the strait gate and the narrow 
path,’ it will be enough to reply that such a remark applied to 
the immediate circle of his hearers and must be correlated 
with the other sayings in which he anticipates the evangelization 
and conquest of the world. Similarly, in ascribing due weight 
to those sayings of his in which he spoke of his contemporaries’ 
seeing the fulfilment of his prophecies of the coming kingdom,3 
one must remember that this coming was a progression whose 
inauguration in the new opportunities arising from the fall of the 
Jewish state might come suddenly, but whose completion was lost 
in the depths of omniscience itself.4 In fact, if we are to regard 
the “great commission”’5 as representing in any faintest way a 
thought of Jesus, the conclusion cannot be avoided that he was 
concerned with the evangelization of the world quite as much 
as with that of Judea and Galilee. The fact that he himself 
seems deliberately to have declined such wider labors® is to be 
explained as a part of a well-ordered plan in which his own 

* Thus John 12:30: I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me; 
Luke 13:29: They shall come from the east and the west and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God. Cf John 17:18, 20. It cannot escape notice that Wendt’s position 


depends largely upon his belief that Jesus expected that the kingdom would be com- 
pletely established during the lifetime of his own generation. TZeaching of Jesus, ll, 


45. 
2 Matt. 7:13, 14. 3 Matt. 24 : 34. 4 Matt. 24: 36. 5 Matt. 28 : 19. 
6John 12:20-32. The well-known correspondence between Abgarus, king of 
Edessa, and Jesus, though undoubtedly apocryphal, expresses correctly, perhaps through 
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evangelistic work consisted fundamentally in the gathering of a 
few devoted followers who should be so imbued with his own 
spirit as to become at once the instructors and the nucleus of a 
new society. The audacity of Jesus in assuming that a group of 
such men had within it the possibility of indefinite expansion is 
equaled only by the superb optimism that saw possibilities of 
infinite good in humanity. In both lay his philosophy of the 
growth of the new social order. If his teaching had been less 
human and humanity less capable of moral rebirth he would have 
been but one of the motley crew of Christs who have so often 
appeared only to delude and destroy. 


II. 


There is disappointment in store for the man who looks to 
Jesus for specific teachings as to reform. He was singularly 
unconcerned with those specific injunctions with which the 
system of Moses teems. There was no lack of vices within the 
Roman Empire—not yet feeling the weakly revivifying touch 
of poverty and philosophy —against which he might have thun- 
dered, to say nothing of those larger questions that might be 
expected to engage the attention of a developing society. Yet 
with none of these did he concern himself. The gospel was to 
be no new collection of moral precepts to be forced upon a 
world already surfeited with good advice, but a power that 
should make towards righteousness. The process of the new 
birth of the Jewish and heathen world was not to be that of a 
new subjection to law, be it never so inspired, but that of 
a growth that showed itself through such institutions as the 
process of evolution might show necessary. The symbol of the 
new society was not to be that of stones, graven though they 
might be by the hand of God, but the seed which, planted in the 
field, grows, one knows not how, and in proper season produces 
the blade, and the ear, and the full corn in the ear." 
some tradition, the attitude of Jesus: “I must fulfill all the ends of my mission in this 


country.” 
*Mark 4: 26-28. 
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Thus the general nature of this progress is described by Jesus 
as an evolution, although it could not be expected that he would 
use the word. 

1. It is to be the transformation of existing powers. This 
does not mean to commit Jesus to the belief that all that is 
necessary for the attainment of a perfect ideal of social life is 
simply the development of a godless sociability. As has already 
appeared, Jesus looked upon the religious capacity of men as 
just as truly normal and human as any other of the capacities 
of human life. Accordingly, when he trusted to humanity to 
develop into something like normal living it was because he had 
recognized the religious forces resident in human nature which were 
capable themselves of great development and which possessed 
the power of transforming character. The world, or the existing 
social environment in which the new society found itself, was to 
be won over to the Christian conceptions of social relations by 
virtue of the fact that it contained within it material which might 
be regenerated through an apprehended God. Jesus was no Christ 
for animals but for men. Because the world was evil did not argue 
that it was unsavable. If the leaven was to leaven the lump it 
must have been because the lump was leavenable. Out from the 
seething mass of men and women so largely under the control 
of evil purposes and unbrotherly ideals,’ there was to be formed 
a body whose ideals were to be noble and fraternal. They were 
to be the same individuals, but transformed; no longer the ene- 
mies one of another, but brothers, each looking not alone to his 
own affairs but also in the spirit of helpfulness to the affairs of 
another. 

2. This process is by analogy organic. The kingdom does 
not depend upon accretion for its growth, but upon the assimi- 
lation of new material won from the environment in which it 
may find itself. It is indeed surprising to see how frequently 

*“ The foreigner is a wolf” was altogether a more characteristic social conception 
of the ancient world than the noble words of an Epictetus. One has but to read the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius to see how, in the midst of a well-developed commercial sys- 


tem, there lingered a conception of travelers hardly higher than that held by 
brigands. 
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Jesus recurs to biological analogies in describing the future 
progress of his kingdom. One can hardly with safety revert 
at this point to the important figure of the leaven, since its 
biological content could hardly have been explicitly in the 
mind of Jesus. But within the sphere of observable organic 
growth Jesus saw in the life of plants repeated analogies of the 
growth of that which he did but inaugurate. Now the progress 
of the kingdom is like that of the mustard seed ;* now of the 
seed sown on soils which by their different natures condition 
the size of the harvest ;* again it is like the seed that must grow 
if once it be planted, since the earth itself compels it—a most 
instructive analogy.3 From a somewhat different point of view, 
the history of the kingdom in the world seemed to be like that 
of a field in which tares and grain grew side by side until the 
harvest ;* and, most beautiful and suggestive of all, the efficiency 
of the members of the new family was distinctly taught to 
depend upon the closeness of their union with himself, as branch 
with vine.’ Such a habit of thought can hardly be said to have 
been fortuitous. It is too nearly akin to the conception of 
the new kingdom as a family to permit the interpretation that 
Jesus did not intend to emphasize the truth that back of any 
permanent social growth there must be, first of all, a sym- 
pathy in purpose and similarity in capacity, such as can be com- 
pared alone to the apprehension and the assimilation of parts 
of its environment by the living organism. Indeed, when once 
Jesus’ conception of ‘the world” is clearly gained the analogy 
becomes altogether striking. The kingdom of a few men, filled 
with the might that comes from the experience of a newly 
revealed sonship of God and brotherhood with each other, is 
seen set down in the midst of societies full of opposite forces, 
yet composed of convertable men. Out from this social environ- 
ment the little group is to select and convert and assimilate 
whom it can, and what institutions it can. Through these 
newly acquired elements it will grow, ever more capable of fur- 
* Matt. 13:31. 3 Mark 4:27. SJohn 15:4 sg. 
2 Mark 4:3 sy. 4 Matt. 13 : 24-30, 
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ther growth, like the seed in the ground nourished and made 
great by the surroundings within which it finds itself. 

But at one point the analogy fails. Jesus never for an 
instant thought of the kingdom as ultimately merely a world 
within a world. The plant can never make the earth from 
which it grows wholly its own and itself, but there was to be no 
such dualism in the case of society. With the modification to 
be considered presently, Jesus expected the new society to be 
at last coextensive with all society; or, more truly, he expected 
that at last the world would be so thoroughly transformed 
into the kingdom as to cease to be distinct from it. The 
three measures of meal would all be leavened. The prince of 
this world had already been judged,’ the twelve were to sit as 
judges of the new Israel,? the Son of Man was at last to come 
in the glory of an undisputed ruler. 

3. But evidently this process of assimilation must be preceded 
by a transformation that is moral.‘ Evil men are not to share in the 
joys of this new society. It is not enough with Jesus to improve 
the conditions of human life. The mere conquest of matter, the 
exploitation of natural resources, as seen clearly enough today, 
need not of necessity imply any essential advance in civilization. 
To clothe a man and to feed him well, to enable him to build up 
great buildings and establish large businesses, to enable an entire 
people so to develop its land and its mineral deposits as to 
become rich, may be the furthest possible from building that 
person or that people into a more fraternal life. To each alike 
comes the warning of Jesus: ‘ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be demanded of thee.” But to bring the constructive forces of a 
man or a nation into subjection to lofty ideals ; to make that which 
is wrong hated and that which is good loved; so to transform and 
improve and ennoble a man that instead of seeking his own selfish 
interests he will find his life by spontaneously losing it in the 
society of other lives about him; to develop a love for men 
because one is one’s self a child of God; in a word, to make normal 

*John 16:11. 3Matt. 16: 27; 19:28; 25:31. 

? Matt. 19:28. 4Matt. 12:33; 7:27, 18; 12:34, 35. 5 Luke 12:20. 
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social life depend upon goodness —this is the fundamental posi- 
tion of Jesus. One does not need to be reminded that in this 
he stands by no means in the same class with many other would- 
be reformers. To give large wages, to make the home more 
comfortable and happy, to see that the sanitary arrangements of 
the city and community are perfect, to provide a fair income, 
healthful food, good amusements, and all the other requirements 
of respectable life today; to do this and let evolution do the 
rest—this is the position of more than one social teacher. 

But the imperfection that must needs be corrected, in the 
estimation of Jesus, was no chance of birth or occupation in life. 
The Pharisee was quite as ill as the harlot and the publican." The 
cause of all inequality and lack of fraternity is moral; it is sin. 
Men cannot reach that divine sonship in which fraternal love 
becomes natural so long as the spirit of selfishness rules them. 
A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.2 The world can 
become the kingdom only by a repentance and a moral change 
on the part of its members that replaces the spirit of revolt 
against goodness and a loving God with the spirit of sonship.3 

And Jesus saw aright. A perfect society cannot be created from 
imperfect people. That which stands in the way of the realiza- 
tion of many a man’s ideal for society has not been its own logical 
inconsistency, but its failure to find or to produce the right sort 
of men upon which to work, The pian of the house called for 
marble and the only material at hand was mud. Jesus proposes 
to furnish good material as well as a noble plan. 

4. Such a moral transformation of humanity’s sinful but poten- 
tially noble nature must of necessity be gradual. It cannot be 
accomplished in a generation. An impatient man with a passion 
for hastening his benefactions would have failed to see this neces- 
sity. At the outset of his public life Jesus had wrestled with the 
temptation to hurry the conquest of the world,‘ but as he stood 
at the end of his ministry and saw the months of earnest 
effort that lay behind him, and judged of the future, the prog- 

Matt. 21:31. 3John 3:3. 

? Matt. 7:17. 4 Matt. 4:8-10; Luke 4:5-8. 
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ress of his kingdom appeared not as a thing to be accomplished 
by social cataclysms,* but rather as the steady growth of a tiny 
seed into a great tree.’ 

It is in the course of this gradual development of a fraternity 
that attempts to assimilate an unregenerate society that we must 
especially look to find Jesus conception of the process by which 
his kingdom was to reach its completion. 


Ill. 


Is this process to be institutional and national, or is it to be 
individualistic? Is society or are men first to be regenerate? It 
is a thought that finds frequent expression that Christianity intro- 
duced individualism. So indeed did Christianity, if by individu- 
alism is not meant an atoraism. For the Christian doctrine of 
society is not that of an aggregation of individuals made repel- 
lant through uncompromising demands for rights. The only 
sense in which Christianity can claim to be individualistic is in 
its elevation of the worth of each human life. But the real 
worth of every life consists not in separate existence, but rather in 
the identification of its interests with the interests of others in 
the exercise of that fraternal love which was both the ideal and 
the practice of Jesus himself. 

Yet a society must be composed of individuals, and therefore 
it was that Jesus devoted himself so largely to the individual. 
Reformations do not proceed en masse. There must be the succes- 
sive winning of one man after another until there be developed 
something like a nucleus of a more perfect social life. The 
method, therefore, of Jesus in the founding of the kingdom was 
not the wholesale righting of political or economic or religious 
wrongs, although when this was necessary he did not hesitate 
to give vent to his righteous indignation against men who per- 
sisted in perpetuating them. 

Rather was his method the successive winning of separate 
souls, now a Philip and now a Peter, until at last he had dis- 


*John 18 : 30. 
2 Cf. Matt. 13 : 31-33 —two of the best authenticated of Jesus’ sayings. 
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covered and won to himself a few men and women who were so 
far imbued with his own spirit of fraternity as to be ready to 
inaugurate and evangel a higher and more perfect social life. 
Loyola never followed more persistently or more successfully a 
Xavier, John, a fugitive robber, than did Jesus the humble fisher- 
men with whom his lot was cast. Once let the spirit of such 
brotherliness become regnant, and all the horrid brood of vices 
that spring from its opposite will vanish. Men may need to 
incorporate this spirit in special laws, but this must be done by 
each age and community for itself. Jesus gives a constitution ; 
men can frame statutes. 

And yet it can be objected, and with truth, that, as the term 
is commonly used, good men will not of necessity make a good 
society. It is possible to develop virtue in such a fashion as to 
make its possessors unattractive, and, if not self-centered, at least 
incapable of aggressive work for the helping of surrounding 
lives. If this were the legitimate result of Christian teaching, 
one could well despair of a Christian society. But it is sufficient 
answer to the objection to point to the life of Jesus. In him we 
see a perfect incarnation of his teachings, and no man can study 
his life without feeling that a society composed of Christs would 
be a perfect fraternity. No man feels the same in regard to 
Socrates. A thousand men of his ilk would constitute a very 
uncomfortable community within which to live. The same is true 
of societies composed of ascetic or semi-ascetic reformers. But 
so normal was Jesus’ life, so judiciously devoted to the welfare 
of others, so regardful of the conventionalities which experience 
begets as regulators of social life, that he stands as a representa- 
tive of an individual who has found his completest mission in the 
identification of his life with that of other men. Indeed, pre- 
cisely in the same proportion that a man reaches Jesus’ concep- 
tion of the individual does he help establish Jesus’ fraternal 
society. 

IV. 

The expanding Christian society, therefore, will consist of 

groups of individuals each possessed of the same spirit and 
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method of life as that taught by their Master. These little 
groups of individuals Jesus likened to leaven which was thrown 
into the meal and there remained until it had leavened the meal. 
Though they are not of the world, yet they are to stay in it.’ 
Conquest, not flight, is to be their watchword. The progress of 
Christian society in the world will depend upon the power which 
each nucleus of Christian individuals gathered into a society will 
have upon the surrounding social life. It can expand only by 
transforming and assimilating to itself this environment. As the 
process is not one of mere instruction but of the impartation of 
new life, Jesus must have had in mind certain means by which 
this impartation could be accomplished. And these means we 
should expect would be such as would render especially easy the 
bringing of individuals under the influence of those forces which 
would make him fraternal by making him Christlike. Does 
Jesus specify or imply any such? 

First. In the larger sphere of life Jesus seems indirectly 
to recognize the power of public opinion in modifying environ- 
ment. There is, it must be granted, a certain Christianization 
of society going on unconsciously. The life of genuine mem- 
bers of the kingdom has an influence upon those who are out- 
side its professed members that is as real as it is unmeasurable. 
For do they not contribute something to the formative ideals 
and opinions of their society? Through the influence of indi- 
viduals who have come under the influence of Jesus others are 
constantly forced to adopt higher standards in at least conven- 
tional morality. Yet the force of public opinion, so far as 
Jesus recognizes it, appears at first glance, largely evil. His 
apostles were not to be of the leaven of the Pharisee ;* they 
were not to pattern themselves after the habits of the hypocrite ;3 
they were not, to use the Pauline expression, to “conform to 
the present world.”* But it is not difficult to see that such a 
vitiated public opinion must be replaced by a new and better as 
soon as hypocrites are replaced by honest men. If one is not 


tJohn 17:15. 3 Matt. 6:2, 5, 16. 
Matt. 16:11; Mark 8:15; Luke 12:1. 4Rom. 12:2. 
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to conform to a bad social standard it is certainly incumbent 
upon him to erect a new. 

Second. The earliest attempts which the primitive Christians 
made towards the incorporation of the kingdom of God were, 
like those of their Master, in the line of philanthropic effort. 
Peter and John healed the lame man in lieu of alms,’ and 
within the little body of believers themselves one of the first 
expressions of the new social spirit was in the sharing of wealth 
among the brethren.* In charity there has always been a point of 
contact between the Christian society and the world that has been 
of the greatest service. Charity is of necessity not a permanent 
need of the world, if ever the kingdom of God is to be realized, 
but as social life is constituted today Jesus saw that it was of 
the very utmost importance. He worked out the details of the 
social obligations of men of wealth with deliberation and firm 
touch. In giving dinners they are to treat poor people as their 
equals, even though they cannot expect equivalent return for 
social favors.? The buyer of land and oxen, as well as the new- 
made husband, are seen by Jesus to serve as the type of those 
who, because of their own indifference, are to be replaced at the 
king’s supper by those of the highways and hedges.* And if 
wealth is to be devoted to social purposes it must be with no 
sense of superiority or unaccompanied by the giver’s sympathy 
and love. The poor widow, he said, gave more than the rich, 
though she gave but two mites,5 and the neighborliness of the 
good Samaritan was certainly seen less in his expenditure of 
money than in his services to the unfortunate traveler. As Paul 
later so finely said, if one were to give all his goods to feed the 
poor, and had not love, it would profit him nothing.? One’s 
own desires are to be the measure of acts that affect others.® 
Accordingly, the frequent reference to almsgiving® can have little 
other meaning than that it may serve as a means of furthering 


* Acts 3:1 59. 5 Mark 12: 41-44. ® Matt. 7:12. 
Acts 2:44. ® Luke 10: 50 sg. 9 Matt. §: 42; 6:2-4; Luke 12:33. 
3Luke 14:13. 71 Cor. 13: 3. 


4 Matt. 22:1-10; Luke 14: 16-24. 
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the reign of fraternity. It is not an end in itself; like all other 
good deeds it must cause its beholders to glorify the Father in 
heaven.’ Through it the attention and good will of men might 
be gathered, one foundation of the new social order, brotherly 
love, made more manifest, and thus many brought to a union 
with older believers whose fellowship was with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.? 

Third. But probably the most effective and historically 
about the only appreciable force that has been at work in the 
regeneration of society has been the church. According to one’s 
conception of this body will one regard it as coextensive with or 
less in extent than the kingdom itself3 If one, however, takes 
thought only of Jesus, it becomes reasonably clear that he was 
little concerned with founding a religjous institution. In the 
one of the two instances in which he speaks of the church‘ it is 
evident that it is a means to the maintenance of brotherliness ; 
and in the other instance the formula, ‘“ binding and loosing,” that 
is, the right to teach authoritatively, was entrusted not to the 


church, but to that member of the kingdom upon whom the’ 


church was to be built.s Indeed, it almost seems as if in the 
mind of Jesus the church was simply the religious phase of the 
life of the kingdom. As the kingdom was to be fundamentally 
social the state is simply the new fraternity in its political aspect. 
In the same way the church expresses the combination of the 
members of the fraternity for the purpose of special philan- 
thropic and religious effort. So indifferent was Jesus to the 
church as an institution that he never spoke of its organization, 
and left practically no directions for anything like a ceremonial. 
He founded not a church but a kingdom. Nevertheless, as 
society stands today, there can be little doubt that the chief 
points of contact between those who are endeavoring to incorpo- 


* Matt. 5:16, Luke 19:8. *1 John 1: 3. 

3In the former sense we understand the word to be used by FREEMANTLE, Zhe 
World as the Subject of Redemption. 

4 Matt. 18:17. 

5 Matt. 16:18. It is by no means impossible that this text, as well as Matt. 18:17. 
was not contained in the earlier Logia. See Wenwt, Lehre Jesu, 1, 155 sg. 
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rate the teachings of Jesus in their lives, and those who are not 
so endeavoring, are the organizations known as the churches. 
In the same proportion as each church develops in its apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and in its endeavor to emphasize the social neces- 
sities of a perfect individual life, will its influence be felt in trans- 
forming the environment in which it is placed. 

Further, it is clear that the progress of the Christian trans- 
formation of society must proceed, precisely as in the method of 
Jesus, along the line of conversion or, more exactly, the regen- 
eration of the individual. At this point he who seeks to inaug- 
urate a greater Christian society has the invaluable aid of the 
church’s effort. For generations churches of all shades of evan- 
gelical faith have been endeavoring to lay deep this foundation 
of a progressive social regeneration. It has often happened that 
such a programme has seemed ineffectual; men have often 
endeavored to substitute a system of ethics for the dynamics of 
a personal faith in God. But such efforts have generally resulted 
from or preceded a weakening of conventional morals and a 
degeneracy in society as a whole. The test of a Christian 
society’s morale has seldom been the utterances of its ethical 
teachers, but the religious fervor of its masses. Strip from the 
England of the seventeenth century the burning zeal of the 
Separatist and Puritan, and we have the Restoration and the Court 
Preachers. Concerts and kindergartens are very necessary as 
complements of ‘revivals and mission halls, but as saviors of a 
nation’s civilization and purity they are as grass before the storm. 
No thoughtful man will underestimate or antagonize the remark- 
able combination of professional and amateur philanthropy that 
has within a few years burst forth in social settlements and 
institutional churches. But, so far as one can at present judge, 
such forms of social effort, profoundly Christian as they are, can 
never remove the need for the older and more permanent work 
of the missionary. No civilization can be Christian that balks 
at the fact of divine sonship. No social reform will be thorough- 
going and lasting that stops before endeavoring to bring every 
human being into the righteousness and fraternal love that spring 
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from religious experience. Evangelizing effort on the part of the 
church, therefore, is to be urged not merely on the ground of the 
benefit brought to the individual who is turned from evil to 
righteousness, but on the ground of its profound significance 
and helpfulness in all matters of social advance. It cannot be 
too often emphasized that social regeneration according to the 
conception of Christ cannot proceed on any other line than that 
of the replacing of bad men by good men. And this above all 
others is the function of the church. For the Christian ideal is 
not that of the monk but of the Christ. To aid in the regenera- 
tion of a man is to aid in the regeneration of society. 
V. 

It is evident that such transformation of an imperfect world 
into the perfect family Jesus anticipated must, if this process 
is to be followed, require much time. So Jesus foresaw. To 
those people who expected that the kingdom of God would 
come immediately he spoke the parable of the nobleman who 
went into a far country." Indeed, the entire completion of the 
transforming process was not to be reached until the end of the 
age—an event of such indefinite date that in regard to it he 
professed himself to be in ignorance. And not only was it to 
be slow, but it was to be full of struggle and anguish for those 
men who attempted to better humanity and human society. 
Jesus would, indeed, have been wonderfully lacking in fore- 
sight if his own experience had not taught him that his fol- 
lowers must expect bitter opposition. The master had been 
called Beelzebub and had been persecuted, and should the dis- 
ciples expect to be above their lord in escaping like treatment ? 
It was enough for the disciple to be like his master.* Helpful 
as the new doctrine might be, Jesus saw that it was such as might 
well be judged revolutionary by those whom its insistence 
upon equality and fraternity might alienate. His was not a 
mission wholly of peace. He came to bring both sword and 
fire into social life.* The members of the new propaganda were 

*Luke 19: 11 sg. ? Matt. 10: 24, 25. 3 Matt. 10: 34. Luke 12: 49. 
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to expect severe treatment at the hand of Roman and Jew alike. 
They were to go forth as sheep among wolves.’ Political power 
and ecclesiasticism would equally set themselves against them.’ 
But there was to be no compromise. He who would be saved 
must endure to the end. That which they heard in the ear they 
were to tell on the housetop.* They were to be cities on hills, 
lamps uncovered by bushels, salt that had not lost its savor.’ 
There was nothing hidden except that it should be revealed.° 
And still no members of the kingdom were to yield to revengeful 
feelings and lead revolution. On the contrary their arms were to 
be prayer and benediction.” As the forces upon which he had 
counted for success were peaceful, so as far as his followers were 
concerned, was to be the process by which the unwilling world 
would be transformed into the kingdom.® 

Yet a startling thing in this calm anticipation of a slow 
and painful process is his recognition of the possibility of a time 
when the forces of human nature should be insufficient; when 
the new social order would be so far established as to have 
transformed and assimilated all of the transformable material it 
found in its environment. Until that time, of necessity the two 
opposing worlds must have existed side by side? Like tares 
and wheat growing in the same field men were to grow together 
until good and bad alike had exhausted the possibilities of 
growth, Then, through some exercise of the supreme power of 
the heavenly Father and King, the agony and the transforma- 
tion were to cease together. As tares are separated from the 
wheat, those incorrigible men who refused to share in the new 
sonship and fraternity would be removed, and thereafter the 


* Matt. 10:16. 4 Matt. 10: 26 sg., Mark 4: 21 sg. 
*Matt. 10:17; 23:34; Luke 12:11; 21:12. 5 Matt. § : 13-15. 
3 Matt. 10:22. 6 Mark 4:22; Luke 8:17. 7 Luke 6: 38. 


®One should not overlook, however, the balance in Jesus’ mind throughout all 
this dark forecast of the future. He cautions his followers against quixotic adventures. 
They were not to cast their pearls before swine (Matt. 7:6). Because of the dangers 
to which they were to be exposed, while as harmless as doves, they were to be as wise 
as serpents (Matt. 10: 16). 
9 Matt. 13 : 24-30. 
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righteous were to shine like the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father." 

As to when this supplementing of growth by cataclysm shall 
come, Jesus gives us no information. But that he should have 
seen the necessity of it is a tribute to his sense of reality. Men 
of persistent anti-filial and anti-fraternal disposition can never be 
made into loving brethren. Their removal is the only hope of a 
permanently peaceful fraternity. Just what Jesus meant by the 
striking imagery in which he clothed this thought we cannot 
clearly see. That it may mean revolution or some other tremen- 
dous political change is not clear and yet not to be absolutely 
denied in the light of his references to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But, whatever it may be, it will mark the triumph of the new 
social order. Penal action will reach its consummation in the 
isolation of offenders. Individual and institutional life will no 
longer testify to the reign of even an enlightened selfishness. 
The world will, by virtue of man’s endeavor and God’s regener- 
ating power, have been transformed into the kingdom. And the 
triumph of this new and perfected humanity, this eternal 
fraternity which he described and instituted and for which 
centuries have travailed—this is the coming of the Lord. 


“There remaineth, therefore, a Sabbath rest for the people 
of God.” So wrote the author of the epistle to the Hebrews as 
he looked back upon a restless, defeated theocracy, and forward 
towards the future of the true Judaism.*? So, too, many a weary 
one, beaten back in his endeavor to bring to an unwilling world 
Christ’s blessing of brotherliness and love has looked toward the 
East, hoping that through the darkness of the sin and misery 
and social inequality of the world in which he lived there might 
break the dawn of that great Sabbath. And through the ages 
full many another crushed down by circumstance has listened 
for the “I come quickly” of his Lord, eager to cry out in wel- 
come, “Amen! Even so come, Lord Jesus.”” For it is no 
dream or unintelligible apocalypse that meets us in the words 


* Matt. 13: 43. * Heb. 4:9. 
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and life of Jesus, but rather a teaching the embodiment of 
which is well worth an effort. And he who today most deeply 
feels humanity’s need, and appreciates the crisis in which 
the world is gripped, will not rashly push one side the ideals 
and powers that He revealed who spake as never man spake, 
and lived as never man lived, and has already rewrought civili- 


zations as has no man or teaching. 
SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. V. 
RELIGION, 


THE influencing of the wl/ by rewards and punishments— 
legal, social, and supernatural—and by social suggestion has 
been described. We now pass on to that ascendency which soci- 
ety gains by working on the feelings of its members. 

In this form of social control the feelings of men toward 
objects or experiences are changed in direction or force. In 
order to lessen anti-social conduct the desire for the ends 
thereby gained is changed into indifference or aversion, or else 
interest in rival aims is stimulated. For example, a desolating 
greed leading to fraud and venality may be controlled by hold- 
ing riches up to contempt or by fostering interest in sports, 
scholarship, culture, or public affairs. In order to procure 
social conduct, indifference or repugnance to the implied ends is 
changed into liking, or the zest for competing aims is killed. 
For instance, patriotic sacrifices may be obtained by dwelling 
on the thrill of battle and the joy of victory, or by deprecia- 
ting the rewards of peace, such as domestic happiness, comfort, 
wealth, or fame. 

Among the means for the orientation of the feelings of the 
individual to the advantage of society, we shall first of all con- 
sider religion. 

The reader is warned that the word is here used in a very 
restricted sense. Undoubtedly the main trunk of what is called 
“religion” is an evolution of beliefs taking their rise from ulti- 
mate questions respecting the nature and meaning of the world 
and of man, and calling up feelings of fear, wonder, reverence, 
dependence, gratitude, or love. These beliefs are by no means 
devoid of social value,’ but their ethical yield is not such as to 


* Of the mystic Tarde says: “Le sentiment illusoire ou non de cette co-posses- 
sion du moi par son non-moi intime, qu'il appelle son Dieu, et réciproquement, est la 
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make them important instruments of social control. But from 
the main stem branch off lines of belief that may be called eth- 
ical because of their aid in stimulating men to social conduct. 
One of these offshoots has already been considered in the 
paper entitled “Belief.” I shall now examine another branch 
for which it has seemed best to reserve the word “religion.” 
Be it understood from the outset that any historical religion, 
such as Buddhism or Judaism, contains several elements of eth- 
ical value other than the two just mentioned. 

For the purposes of this paper, therefore, I take the social 
standpoint and define religion as the conviction of an ideal bond 
between the members of a society and the feelings that arise in conse- 
quence of that conviction. 

The beginnings of this social religion carry us far back in the 
history of societies. Even in the most primitive groups, 
besides the restraints on one’s self due to a prudent regard for 
consequences, there are other restraints imposed by fellow feel- 
ing. A natural basis for this feeling is afforded by long associa- 
tion from earliest childhood. Even carnivora of the same litter 
are gentle to each other, and the heart of primitive man is soft- 
ened by companionship. From the intercourse of housemates 
spring toleration, delight in each other’s presence, comprehen- 
sion, consciousness of likeness, sympathy. But as such associa- 
tion is usually realized only in the case of brothers and sisters, 
blood kinship soon becomes identified with kindness in the 
reflections of early men. In consequence the feeling that 
springs up spontaneously among associates is transferred to all 
recognized kin. 

This is conventionalized and becomes the basis of the first 
stable groups. By the blood covenant and the fiction of adop- 
tion this primitive tie is made elastic enough for practical pur- 
poses. ‘The commingling of blood by which two men become 
brothers or two kins allies, and the fiction of adoption by which 
source d’un étrange amour qui rejaillit souvent sur l’universalité des créatures.” Often 
in the ecstasy or yoga “il est poussé par ses voix et ses joies intérieures 4 un dévoue- 
ment fécond envers ses fréres, 4 une conception plus large de la famille humaine.”— 
La Logigue Sociale, pp. 283, 284. 
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a tribesman was feigned to be the veritable son of a member of 
a tribe, are both evidences of the highest value that the Arabs 
were incapable of conceiving any absolute social obligation or 
social unity which was not based on kinship.”’* 

When kinship was the sole firm bond between men it would 
not do to admit gradations. ‘‘ Nothing can be clearer than that 
the original doctrine of kinship recognized no difference of 
degree.”* Blood relationship was so conceived as to appear 
everywhere equally absolute, and thus to unite all the members of 
the group in equal bonds. It is only after social feeling acquires 
other props that there is suffered to prevail a rationalistic view 
of kinship recognizing degrees of remoteness and of obligation. 
‘All people who think of counting degrees, instead of consid- 
ering the whole Aayy as a single unity of blood, are the men who 
break up the old society and bring in that growing chaos which 
made the prophet’s (Mohammed's) new law a welcome reforma- 
tion.’ 3 

The virtue of kinship lay not in recognition of common 
descent, but in a realizing sense of identity. “A kin was a 
group of persons whose lives were so bound up together, in what 
must be called a physical unity, that they could be treated as 
parts of one common life. The members of one kindred looked 
upon themselves as one living whole, a single animated mass of 
blood, flesh, and bones, of which no member could be touched 
without all the members suffering.”* Both fellowship and 


morality run along these lines. ‘‘Under such a system there 
can be no inviolable fellowship except between men of the same 
blood”s ... . “no binding precepts of conduct except those 


that rest on the principle of kinship.”® ‘No life and no obliga- 
tion was sacred unless it was brought within the charmed circle 
of the kindred blood.”’® 

A close connection between morality and the conviction of 
identity of life is witnessed by the blood covenant, where the 


* ROBERTSON SMITH, Ainshi~ and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 51. 
* Kinship and Marriage, p. 53. 3 [bid., p. §2. 5 Jbid., p. 254. 
4 ROBERTSON SMITH, Religion of the Semites, p. 255. Joid., p. 269. 
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parties make a life-and-death compact by tasting the blood, 
either of each other or of some animal, by the tie of milk which 
unites the foster child to the kin of the foster mother,’ by the 
ceremony of adoption, by the significance attached to the taking 
of food together,? by the invention of eponymous heroes to 
cement alliance of kindreds, and by the prevalence of the sac- 
rificial meal for the purpose of confirming fellowship between a 
god and his worshipers. 

Could we look into the heart of the primitive men who were 
put to such symbols and fictions in the quest for a firm basis of 
association, we should see a strange interplay of belief and feel- 
ing, of fear and sympathy. The sentiment natural to those who 
have suckled at the same breast and lived in the same tent had 
to be greatly altered before it could hold men together in large 
groups. There had to grow up a theory which should conduct 
regard for others along certain lines whether it tended that way 
of itself or not. To the old spontaneity succeeded a set of fel- 
lowship feelings more or less artificial. As impulsive sympathy 
failed often to answer the summons of theory, the blood bond 
must be so conceived as to inspire awe. It might, moreover, be 
fortified by superstitious fears and dread of the spirits or gods. 
So far as these make the tie effective we have the control already 
considered under the term “belief.” 

How far the conviction of a common physical life could of 
itself incline men to fellowship it is hard to say. But for, the 
local associating and codperating group this conviction must have 
aided in confirming, extending, and making durable whatever 
spontaneous affection already existed. Lasting order between 
men required that the fitfulness of natural feeling be corrected 
by the stability of those feelings associated with beliefs. 

The crude early ideas of relationship seem to have been 
supported by totemism. Here “the belief that all members of a 
tribe are of one blood is associated with a conviction, more or 
less religious in character, that the life of the tribe is in some 
mysterious way derived from an animal, a plant, or some other 


* Religion of the Semites, p. 257. * Jbid., p. 252. 3 Jbid., p. 251. 
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natural object.”* This hypothesis does justice “to the intimate 
relation between religion and the fundamental structure of 
society which is so characteristic of the ancient world.”* In 
the passage to larger groups “the totem first becomes an animal 
god, and then comes to be thought of as the divine ancestor 
more or less completely anthropomorphic.” 3 

Whatever the primitive tie may have been when the curtain 
rises on the Aryan race the bond is not now blood but worship. 
Sympathy and obligation have passed from the plane of physical 
relationship to the mystic relationship existing between the 
co-worshipers of the same god. ‘The tie of blood did not of 
itself alone constitute the family ; the tie of the common wor- 
ship had to be added.”* “The foundation of relationship was not 
birth; it was worship.”’5 ‘‘ The notion of identity does not hold 
with the Hindoos, Greeks, and Latins the place it did with the 
Semites, but the bond is still an ideal one. The dead are the 
cement that unites men. To have the same gods, to be watched, 
loved, and protected by the same deities, to be destined to join 
the same unseen company at death—these created fellowship. 
In the family natural affection reinforced by this ideal bond 
becomes piety; in the state the feeling for fellow citizens 
becomes a narrow and intense patriotism. 

From an outward relation to ancestral deities religion was 
destined to return to the old basis of brotherhood. But now, so 
much has society enlarged, the assertion of physical kinship is 
impracticable. It was the mission of the religion of Jesus to 
proclaim the union of all men in the bonds of an ideal brother- 
hood. 

The social contribution of Jesus is bound up with his doctrine 
of man. According to him man is both body and soul—the 
former lying in the chain of heredity and affording a faint race 
kinship useless for practical purposes; the latter descending 
directly from God, the common source of all souls. The body 
is but dust and will perish, but the soul is immortal, indestruc- 


* Kinship and Marriage, p. 186. 3 Jbid., p. 230. 5 Ibid., p. 72. 
* Ibid., p. 223. 4 De CouLancEs, 7he Ancient City, p. 64. 
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tible, and destined to union with itssource. ‘Capacity to merge 
his life with that of similar beings,” 2. ¢., social life, is a char- 
acteristic of man. He alone is sane, natural, normal, who is in 
union with his fellows. “In failing to follow the fundamental 
instincts and capacities of his nature, a man becomes at once 
selfish, sinful, and unsocial.”* ‘He loses those powers by which 
he might become a member of God’s family and of the brother- 
hood of man.”* Man realizes his true and complete self only 
in social life. Selfishness is abnormal and degenerate, and shuts 
one out from those experiences in which alone there is fullness 
of life. The ‘tat-twam asi” (this is thyself) of esoteric Brah- 
manism—the affirmation of the One below the many and of 
identity in the midst of change—became in the teaching of 
Jesus an aspiration, an ideal, a goal of effort and therefore of 
vast regenerating power. 

This doctrine of man requires a religious philosophy that 
shall afford the requisite substratum for the mystical brother- 
hood. This is provided in the idea of an All-Father having 
those social qualities—love, goodness, mercy, truthfulness, faith- 
fulness —which characterize the soul in its perfect state. He isat 
once source and goal of man’s life. Men are brothers because 
they are his sons. The vine and its branches symbolize the 
ideal relation that is possible between men and the Father. 
To identify this All-Father with the creator, sustainer, or first 
cause, arrived at in the non-social development of belief 
regarding the universe, is not difficult. More trouble is met in 
identifying Him with the stern lawgiver, judge and punisher, 
evolved in the development of ‘‘control by belief.” The struggle 
between “justice” and “mercy,” between hell fire and love, 
marks simply the interference of the two great orders of tran- 
scendental ideas by which society has sought to control its 
members. 

If our interpretation is correct, human brotherhood and divine 
fatherhood in order to comprehend this brotherhood constitute 


* PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Sep- 
tember 1895, p. 192. 
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the religion of Jesus. This humanitarian character Christianity 
retained for three centuries. Then with the union of the church 
with the state, the corruption by heathenism, the decay of civil 
authority and the ascent to temporal power, this element 
retreated to the background and supernaturalism coming to the 
front gained and kept control of Christianity for centuries. 
While there have always been individuals and sects to keep alive 
in the church the sacred flame of pure human sympathy, the 
recovery of the primitive traditions and the extensive reorgani- 
zation of Christian doctrine in line with the social affirmation of 
Jesus is the achievement of the latter half of this century. The 
religious thought of Freemantle, Westcott, Farrar, Fairbairn, 
Hyde, Brooks and Gladden cuts loose from a sickly super- 
naturalism and lays all stress on the two great wholesome doc- 
trines of the religion of Jesus —the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. 

How far can the conviction of ideal brotherhood inspire 
sympathy between men? Some there are who doubt if the 
feelings respond much to beliefs. Yet there are many evidences 
that they do. Schopenhauer ascribes the Hindoo gentleness 
toward brutes to the religious doctrine that asserts relationship 
between men and animals. The degree of sympathy men feel 
for women, it is everywhere recognized, depends greatly on 
inherited ideas. The docility with which, in the main, the feel- 
ing between the sexes consents to run in the conjugal channels 
grooved out for it is surprising. The power of caste, national 
and race differences to dry up the natural springs of human pity 
is the lament of moralists of all ages. 

That, apart from the charm of Jesus himself, his doctrine of 
brotherhood became from the very first a great socializing force 
there is no doubt. Says Lecky, “The first aspect in which 
Christianity presented itself to the world was as a declaration of 
the fraternity of men in Christ. From this notion grew 
up the eminently Christian idea of the sanctity of all human 
life.” * Besides quickening greatly our benevolent affections it 


*Lecky, History of European Morals, Vol. 11, pp. 17 and 18. 
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definitely and dogmatically asserted the sinfulness of all destruc- 
tion of human life as a matter of amusement, or of simple 
convenience, and thereby formed a new standard higher than 
any which then existed in the world.”* “This minute and 
scrupulous care for human life and human virtue in the humblest 
forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant, 

is the distinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every 
society into which the spirit of Christianity has passed.”* ‘The 
high conception that has been formed of the sanctity of human 
life, the protection of infancy, the elevation and final emancipa- 
tion of the slave classes, the suppression of barbarous games, the 
creation of a vast and multifarious organization of charity, and 
the education of the imagination by the Christian type, con- 
stitute together a movement of philanthropy which has never 
been paralleled or approached in the pagan world.”’3 

It would be a mistake to regard the spread of religion as the 
growing resort to a convenient instrument of social control. 
Law and the doctrine of future punishment, I have pointed out, 
are to be explained entirely in the light of their usefulness for 
regulation. But religion has independent roots. Even if it were 
not countenanced, furthered, and favored by society in recogni- 
tion of its services to social peace, it would perpetually renew 


_ itself in the hearts of men. For while sympathy is the offspring 
of the conviction of relationship, it is no less true that the con- 


viction of relationship is the offspring of sympathy. The unex- 
pected energy of fellow feeling at the time suggests to the 
reflective mind an ideal bond between ourselves and others. In 
the absence of a theory of the origin of the social sentiments, 
they cannot but seem to deny our visible separateness and to 
intimate an unseen relationship between men. A religious phi- 
losophy, therefore, tends perpetually to spring up afresh wher- 
ever there is a flow of warm human sympathy. 

What now is the moral gain from the conviction that men 
stand to each other in a relation best described by the term, 
“brotherhood.” 

*Lecky, History of European Morals, Vol. Ul, p. 20. * lbid., p. 34. 3 Lbid., p. 100. 
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It is one thing to recognize the manifold interactions of men 
in social life and to act accordingly ; it is quite another thing to 
believe that apart from, and prior to, the bonds of interdepend- 
ence, trust, or affection that grow up in the social mechanism, 
there is a unity of essence that calls for justice and sympathy 
between men. The mere perception of likeness fosters sympa- 
thy, but the conviction of underlying oneness does more. It 
destroys the ego-centric world which each unreflecting creature 
builds for itself under the spur of the self-preservative instinct. 
It opposes to spontaneous selfishness the growing authority of 
reason." It makes egoism appear as denial of the ideal bond, 
therefore itself untrue. It fosters respect for others by putting 
them in the eyes of reason on the same footing with ourselves." 
It lessens our willingness to use them as means to our own 
ends. 

The growing disgust with that self-abasement and fawning 
servility that tickles the vanity of a savage potentate, the grow- 
ing levelness of speech of superior to inferior, the swelling tide 
of sentiment that bespatters the criminal while uplifting the 
slave, the serf, and the woman; the prompt indignation on 
behalf of the oppressed and put-upon, the increasing sanctity of 
human life, the reverential treatment everywhere accorded the 
dead —these, if traced down to their tap root will be found to 
spring not from belief in God or immortality, but from some- 
thing still deeper, viz., the conviction of our fundamental iden- 
tity in nature and destiny. This is the modern counterpart of 
the old blood bond and may perhaps be as much to our social 
union as that tie was to the primitive Semites. 

We have but to perceive that the real belief-basis of our 
characteristic forms of ethical feeling is idealistic,? but not 
necessarily theological, to understand the persistence of con- 
scious and systematic goodness, despite the wreck of dogma and 


*See HyDE, Outlines of Social Theology, p. 75. 

2 The keen vision of the anti-social Nietsche recognizes this. “The idealist, pre- 
cisely like the priest,” sees “the ‘understanding,’ the ‘senses,’ ‘ honors,’ ‘good-living,’ 
and ‘science’ under him, as injurious and seductive forces, over which ‘spirit’ soars 
in pure being-by-itself.”"— 7he Case against Wagner, p. 244. 
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the crash of creed. It is a mistake to suppose that our slowly 
won altruism is bound up with the church, historic Christianity, 
theism, or any set.of propositions that came into being at a 
stated time and place. On the other hand, it is still more mis- 
taken to imagine that the goodness we actually see has its roots 
within the modern man, that it springs from a rapidly improved 
and socialized human nature instead of from that vast trans- 
mitted culture in which we are bathed from earliest childhood 
and by which we are insensibly tinged. The fariily may dis- 
pense with religion and rely on pure natural affection, but soci- 
ety is very far from being able to dispense with a belief-basis for 
altruism. Dogma after dogma may be surrendered, but not the 
idealistic anthropology that utters itself at one time in the teach- 
ings of Jesus, the theology of St. Paul, or the meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, and at another in the democracy of Rousseau 
or Mazzini, the philosophy of Schopenhauer, or the poetry of 
Walt Whitman. 

All-human, then, is the ultimate affirmation that is the corner 
stone of social religion. Not the doctrine about the gods but 
the doctrine about men is the thing to be conserved. Higher 
criticism, or comparative mythology, or Darwinism may endan- 
ger concrete forms of religious belief, but religion has a power 
to enter new forms. The only persistent foe of religious anthro- 
pology is the positive or scientific way of regarding men. 

The cool observation of science discloses no bonds between 
men other than those adjustments of feeling due to natural selec- 
tion and that mutuality of interest arising in the organization of 
actual society. The likeness of men is to be attributed toa 
common descent. Whatever unity there is lies behind, not 
before them. Men are separate monads, and there is no limit to 
the degree to which the happiness or perfection of one man may 
surpass that of another. Fellows they are, but only so far as 
fellowship is felt. Beyond this their paths need not cross. If 
one takes up the burden of another’s destiny, let him look for 
result in his own feelings, for other fact there is none. And the 
time comes when all the burden-bearing is as if it had not been. 
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Therefore,” so might the inference run, ‘look to thyself and 
to those that hold thy heart strings, but trouble not thyself about 
the rest!” 

Such is the result when the study of man is pursued with the 
methods that have proved so successful in geology or zodlogy 
or philology. And the certitude seems no less in the one case 
than in the others. Probably as science finds man so is he. 

But while expanding geology may clash with Genesis, or 
expanding zoédlogy with the special-creation hypothesis, thus 
provoking a conflict with religion, which soon ceases, however, 
by religion surrendering needless dogmas, it is otherwise with 
anthropology. Between the individualistic interpretation and 
the social interpretation of man the opposition is complete. The 
one rests on fact, the other on faith. The one is positive, the 
other idealistic. The one weakens social control, the other 
strengthens it. Here is a conflict between science and religion 
which is real, and which we may be very sure will last fora long 
time to come. So long as so much precious and indispensable 
social emotion is bound up with certain convictions as to what 
we are and what we may become to each other, society will find 
means to renew their vitality. The profound truth which 
sociologists are just bringing to light that, whatever be the 
ultimate ground of association, society at a given moment is 
held together by beliefs rather than by interests," opposes the 
confident optimism of men of science, and justifies in a measure 
the contention of those who have insisted on the indispensable- 
ness of religion to society.” 

*“General beliefs are the indispensable pillars of civilizations; they deter- 
mine the trend of ideas, they alone are capable of inspiring faith and creating a sense 
of duty.”—LE Bon, Zhe Crowd, p. 150. 

“Tt is not by reason, but most often in spite of it, that are created those senti- 
ments that are the main springs of all civilizations—sentiments such as honor, self- 
sacrifice, religious faith, patriotism, and love of glory.”—J/did., p. 116. 

“ Every civilization is as it were a dream of a thousand years, in which heaven 
and earth, nature and history, appear to men illumined by fantastic light and repre- 
senting a drama which is nothing but a projection of the soul itself, influenced by 
some intoxication—I was going to say hallucination —or other.”"— AMIEL, Journa/ 


Intime, Dec. 8, 1869. 
* Of “naturalism,” which takes what I call a positive view of man’s nature, life, 
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But while the affirmation of brotherhood will persist, and 
with it a religious philosophy to support it, we cannot ignore 
the steady growth of the scientific temper. From every field of 
investigation theology, with its supernatural causes, seems likely 
to be driven. The geologist finds no “flood,” the biologist 
admits no special creation, the anthropologist ignores the “ fall,”’ 
the archzologist discovers no Eden, the meteorologist records 
no prayer-won weather, the psychologist will not hear of witch- 
craft, the alienist ridicules “possession,” the physician puts no 
faith in miraculous healing, the philologist needs no Babel, the 
historian discerns no divine guidance or special providence in 
national affairs, the sociologist will not avail himself of 
‘divinely implanted conscience”’ or “conversion” in order to 
account for righteousness. Every investigator, whatever his 
faith, recognizes no supernatural intrusions in his own field, and, 
however perplexing the unexplained phenomena that still con- 
front him, he is confident that some day he will be able to 
explain them by natural causes. However much he grants to 
the supernatural elsewhere, he stubbornly resists every attempt 
to graft it upon his own particular science. 

This unanimity is significant. Man’s thirst for truth and order 
is such that he will not rest content till the vast web of cause and 
effect spread out in space and time be faithfully reflected in 
human consciousness. Unsightly breaks or balks in the fabric 
of knowledge, due to the intrusion of the pseudo-explanations 
of theology or metaphysics, will not always be tolerated. Less 
and less will certain stretches of phenomena be suffered to 
remain in the stone age of explanation; and social religion, if 
and destiny, Mr. Balfour says: “If it is to be in harmony with principles like these 
that the child is to be taught at the mother’s knee and the young man is to build up 
the ideals of his life, then, unless I greatly mistake, it will be found that the inner dis- 
cord which exists, and which must gradually declare itself, between the emotions 
proper to naturalism and those which have actually grown up under the shadow of 


traditional convictions will at no distant date most unpleasantly translate itself into 
practice.”"— Zhe Foundations of Belief, p. 86. 

This able book argues that “naturalism” is unfavorable to morality, therefore 
untrue. What is shown is that it is unsuitable for purposes of social control, therefore 
at present umsafe. 
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it endures, will come to rest not on a special cosmogony, but 
rather on a transcendental interpretation of the course of 
things. 

Such a shifting, if it comes, will close the warfare between 
religious philosophy and science. It is one thing to blur with 
legends and providential interferences the faithful picture of 
reality science is trying to achieve. It is quite another thing to 
let fall upon this picture the rose or violet light of religious 
idealism. The latter may call up an emotion-tone unknown to 
the white light of science, but it does not confuse proportions 
and relations. 

In some such fashion may religion persist without getting 
in the way of truth. As its postulates become fewer in number 
and less concrete, they will cease to offer rivalry to the scien- 
tific account of the universe, and will become merely elements 
of a humanitarian faith. If the attenuation of belief proceeds 
still farther, control by religion passes over into control by 
ideals, which forms the subject of the next chapter. 

EpwarRD ALsworTH Ross. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
CALIFORNIA, 
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THE PURPOSE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. IX. 


Tue three concluding papers of this series will treat respect- 
ively of the three phases of social dynamics enumerated in the 
tabular scheme placed at the end of the paper on “The 
Mechanics of Society,” in the last number of this JouRNAL, page 
254, viz.; 1, ‘Social Genesis;’’ 2, ‘Individual Telesis;” and 3, 
“Collective Telesis.” Before passing, however, to the more 
detailed examination of these topics it was thought best to 
introduce the very important subject of the purpose, need, 
occasion, or raison a’étre of sociology. The object of this is not 
to formulate an answer to those who deny the existence of a 
social science. To such no answer would probably be satis- 
factory. But it is becoming more and more apparent that 
among those who acknowledge the possibility of the science, 
and who are actually contributing to its development, there are 
two fairly distinct schools, not only in the world at large but 
even in America, and, indeed, they have already become as 
clearly differentiated in this country as they are abroad. While 
none of the adherents of either of these schools have definitely 
formulated any of the doctrines that distinguish them, their 
writings differ in certain fundamental respects that are sufficient 
to warrant their rough classification as above stated. The fun- 
damental difference has primarily to do with just this ques- 
tion as to the utility, and especially the object or purpose of 
sociology. 

It is difficult to select terms that will clearly indicate this 
difference. They might be characterized respectively as the 
Static and the Dynamic schools. The objection to these terms 
is that both recognize dynamic phenomena, although one of 
them devotes little attention to it. More correctly speaking, it 
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recognizes social movements, but pays little attention to the 
forces that cause these movements. One writer has expressly 
objected to the term dynamic, and proposed to substitute Ainetic, 
as not connoting force. There is no objection to the use of the 
name Dynamic for the other school, as its distinguishing char- 
acteristic is the emphasis it places on the conception of forces 
in society, and it also recognizes conscious as well as uncon- 
scious social forces. The statico-kinetic school might also with 
considerable propriety be called the Spencerian school, since 
Mr. Spencer’s sociology is marked by substantially the same 
characteristics, and the American writers are virtually disciples 
of Spencer. No one of the dynamic writers, however, would be 
willing to be called Comtean, because, although Comte treated 
of both social statics and social dynamics, and clearly differen- 
tiated them, still he can scarcely be said to have recognized 
social forces, and certainly never defined their nature. 

The statico-kinetic or Spencerian school does not think the 
time has come to attempt to indicate what the effect of social 
science is likely to be. It treats it simply as a branch of any 
one’s education, as explaining the facts, phenomena and laws 
of a certain field of knowledge, and trusts to the natural influ- 
ence that all knowledge necessarily has in sobering opinion and 
modifying action. Ina word, it regards sociology as a pure 
science and deprecates all attempts to apply its principles. At 
least it impliedly denies the ability of sociologists, either as 
teachers or writers, to point out its applications either to students 
or readers, and would leave this wholly to practical men, whether 
in the business world or in politics. 

The dynamic school, on the contrary, clearly perceiving the 
chaotic condition of both the industrial and the political world, 
and recognizing that most of the evils of society result from a 
lack of scientific knowledge on the part of the so-called prac- 
tical men, claims the right and feels the obligation to accom- 
pany the statement of facts and the definition of laws and 
principles with an indication of their significance and their nec- 
essary bearing upon social affairs and movements. It is only 
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occasionally possible to apply sociological principles to the cur- 
rent problems of the day. These are usually only special cases 
of some large class that comes under some broad principle, and 
about all that can be done is to make the application of the 
principle to the class. If this is understood the special cases 
will take care of themselves. There is therefore very little 
danger that the teacher of sociology will take sides on current 
questions and defend this or that public policy. He cares little 
for such questions because he sees that if the underlying prin- 
ciples are understood they will settle themselves. But if it 
chance that public questions arise that are broad enough to 
come directly under any sociological law there is no reason 
why he should hesitate in such cases any more than in any 
other to make the application. Still, if he finds that deep stu- 
dents of sociology differ as to the application, this should be a 
warning to him to refrain from hastily deciding what the prin- 
ciple really teaches in the particular case. The sociologist 
always sees the application of laws to current questions. They 
are all grouped in his mind under the laws, and may be used as 
illustrations, but they are usually so superficial that he can make 
little use of them. He prefers to take his illustrations from 
past history and from the various special social and even phys- 
ical sciences that furnish the data of sociology. 

The distinction of the two schools as pure and applied 
sociology, therefore, would be convenient if it were not that the 
dynamic school accepts the pure stage as fully as the static 
school. The real difference is that the former carries the sci- 
ence farther than the latter. From a merely passive science it 
pushes it forward into an active science. It renders it con- 
structive. 

In addition to the above reasons for introducing into this 
series a paper on the purpose of sociology, there is a personal 
one which it seems necessary to state in order to make my own 
position clear. In Dynamic Sociology 1 of course placed 
myself squarely upon the constructive ground. The advanced 
position there taken was open to criticism, as I expected it to 
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be, but in addition to adverse criticism, which I desired and 
courted, I observed some tendency to make too much of the 
doctrines I advanced. This was especially the case with the 
principle of conscious social action. I had repeatedly stated 
that society thus far must be regarded as in the main uncon- 
scious, and therefore the whole idea of social action for the sake 
of improvement was an ideal which simply followed from the 
assumption of such a train of conditions as are described in Vol. 
II of that work. I did not wish to lay too great stress upon it as a 
present or early future possibility. When, therefore, in an article 
on “Static and Dynamic Sociology,” which appeared in the 
Political Science Quarterly for June, 1895, I sought to drawa clear 
line between these two kinds of sociology, I purposely omitted 
all reference to what I now call collective telesis, because the 
distinction could be made equally clear without it, and its intro- 
duction would have weakened my argument in the minds of just 
those persons to whom | desired to appeal. 

To this omission and my general disinclination to push this 
part of my social philosophy, as manifested in other popular 
articles, I have attributed the impression that I have observed 
among contemporary sociological writers that I had to some 
extent abandoned that doctrine. The clearest expression of this 
that I can readily refer to is contained in Professor Vincent's 
exhaustive paper on the ‘“‘Province of Sociology” that appeared in 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLocy for January, 1896, p. 487. 
Under ‘“‘(c) The ‘constructive’ theory, or the projection of 
social tendencies into ideals for guidance,” he says: ‘Small 
stands for this as one of the functions of sociology, and Ward in 
his early work distinctly advanced this view. Judged by his 
recent articles the latter has apparently modified his position.” 
In 1893, or ten years after the appearance of Dynamic Sociol- 
ogy, this doctrine was as distinctly reaffirmed as in the “early 
work.” Professor Vincent does not refer to my Psychic Factors 
of Civilization in which (Part III) this was done, and the infer- 
ence seems plain that he was unacquainted with it. 

It may be said that after the paper on the ‘Mechanics of 
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Society” in the last number of this JouRNAL this explanation was 
unnecessary. It certainly will be rendered so by the concluding 
paper of this series (No. 12, on “Collective Telesis”), but it can 
have done no harm to disabuse in advance the minds of any who 
may think that I have abandoned the position originally taken, 
however little sanguine I may have been and still am of rapid 
progress toward such an ideal. 

It may seem absurd to ask what is the purpose of any 
science. No one would claim that the purpose of astronomy is 
to assist navigation, or that the purpose of biology is to facili- 
tate the cultivation of plants and the domestication of animals. 
Science is supposed to be pursued for its own sake, to increase 
the sum of knowledge. There is a vague idea that it is somehow 
a good thing to have knowledge increased, while poets and phi- 
losophers have perceived that ‘“‘ knowledge is power,” but no one 
has pointed out specifically in what way knowledge operates 
as a power. A general comparison of peoples without science 
with peoples that possess science shows that science must have 
something to do with what we call civilization, and yet it is 
insisted that science is not to be pursued for any practical pur- 
pose. Indeed, the practical view of science is generally con- 
demned, and numerous illustrations are adduced of the most 
important practical results flowing from studies that seemed to 
be perfectly useless. These cases are calculated to inspire faith 
in the general utility of all knowledge and have thus accom- 
plished great good. It is of course clear to all that mathemat- 
ics, physics, and chemistry have an immediate practical value 
in the affairs of life, but most of the other sciences— geology, 
botany, zodlogy, ethnology, psychology, etc.—are looked upon 
mainly in the light of culture, like history, literature, fine art, 
etc. Anatomy and physiology constitute exceptions, as having 
a direct bearing upon health. 

In general it may be said that as long as, and in proportion 
as nature is regarded as anthropocentric the knowledge of 
nature will not be looked upon as of any special practical use to 
man. The truth that is gradually taking the place of this two- 
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fold error is that instead of nature being anthropocentric and 
science indifferent, nature is indifferent and science is anthropo- 
centric. It zs true that every step in the advance of knowledge 
has resulted in practical benefit to man morally or materially, 
and both the philosophic ken and the popular instinct as to the 
usefulness of knowledge are correct. [The knowledge generally 
understood as scientific is the most useful and practical of all 
kinds of knowledge. Scientific knowledge is the knowledge of 
nature, 2. ¢., of natural things and natural laws. In short it is a 
knowledge of the environment, and the reason why it is so use- 
ful is because it is his relations to his environment that man 
chiefly needs to know. : 

The environment is not wholly objective, although there is 
nothing that may not be contemplated objectively. The sub- 
jective environment is in some respects more important to know 
than the objective. Notwithstanding the old Greek maxim, 
“Know thyself,” it is only in recent times that any adequate 
idea has been gained of the meaning of that maxim, and 
although Pope said that ‘the proper study of mankind is man,” 
still it is only since man began to be studied as a social being 
and as a being subject to laws as uniform as those that prevail 
in other departments of nature, that any useful knowledge has 
been acquired relative to the true nature of man. Man had 
been supposed to be a “free agent,” which meant that there 
were no laws to which his activities were subject. There could 
therefore be no science of man, and hence no science of society. 
Many still so hold, and for such there is no sociology. But 
those who accept a science of sociology as resting like other 
sciences on uniform and determinable laws are able to see 
immense possibilities in this science from a practical point of 
view. (The laws of nature have always proved capable of being 
turned to man’s advantage in proportion as they have been made 
known, and there is no reason to suppose that those of human 
nature and of society will form an exception. But it is admitted 
that they are more complex and difficult to understand, and 
therefore sociology requires more study than any other science. 
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There are two ways in which any science may be studied, 
the speculative and the practical, but the sciences differ among 
themselves with respect to the extent to which the one or the 
other of these methods should be carried. As already shown, 
astronomy and biology, from,their inherent nature, do not readily 
lend themselves to the practical method, but are mainly pursued 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of these great fields 
of nature. This is so specially true of botany and zodélogy that 
on a former occasion I used these sciences as representing that 
method and called it the “natural history method.”* In the 
natural history method the only purpose is to learn the natural 
history of the organism in question. This method is the one 
chiefly employed in nearly all the departments of anthropology, 
which is treated as a branch of zodlogy for the study of the 
human organism. Many who claim to be sociologists are accus- 
tomed to look upon human society from this point of view, and 
their sociology is scarcely anything but anthropology. 

The science formerly called political economy, but now gen- 
erally known as economics, has had a somewhat different his- 
tory. Its cultivators from the first conceived it as a domain of 
law, but they carried this principle too far and only recognized 
animal impulses as actuating man in his industrial relations. 
These are so comparatively simple that the ruder types of men 
have had no difficulty in perceiving these laws sufficiently well 
to utilize them in the domestication of animals. This was done 
empirically, and what science there is on the subject has been 
of late development. If human activities had been equally 
simple the political economy based on it would have been 
almost as exact as solar astronomy. What actually took place, 
expressed in the language of dynamic sociology, was that while 
the early political economists recognized the dynamic agent 
they neglected the directive agent and its influence in causing 
perturbations in human activity. Or, expressed in the language 
of social mechanics, as set forth in the last paper of this series, 
they recognized social genesis and founded a science of social 


* Publications of the Am. Econ. Assoc., Vol. VI, p. 102. 
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genetics, but they failed to take account of individual telesis as 
modifying this process. That which has been aptly called 
‘‘astronomical economics,” therefore failed, and it was dis- 
covered by the Newton of biology that the Malthusian princi- 
ple was a fundamental principle of biology." As soon as atten- 
tion began to be directed to wide classes of facts it was seen 
that this law required to be modified in so many respects before 
it could be applied to man as to amount almost to a reversal of 
it.2 While the philosophers were ignoring one half of mind— 
the feelings —the economists were ignoring the other half— 
the intellect—and both of these great movements were limp- 
ing along in this fashion. It has remained for sociology, 
whether calling itself by that name or not, to recognize the 
psychologie* basis of human activities and to found a science 
upon all the faculties of the mind. 

The fact that the defective political economy described 
necessarily led to a gioomy view of human life, gaining for it 
Carlyle’s name of the “dismal science,” has given birth to the 
erroneous impression that the early writers were cold, hard- 
hearted men, who looked upon the laborer as simply a machine 
to be run until it breaks down, and who had no hope that the 
conditions they described could ever in the nature of things be 
altered or improved. The fact is that those writers were all 
humane and enlightened men with warm sympathies. Adam 
Smith is now ranked among the founders of utilitarianism, which 
is an essentially melioristic doctrine. It is a curious fact, rarely 
referred to, that the very title of the great work of Malthus 
which is regarded as the most pessimistic of all that class of 
writings, contains a clear declaration of his humanitarian pur- 
pose. Even in the first edition the title reads: An Essay on the 
Principle of Population as it affects the future Improvement of 
Society. The first seven words remained the same in all editions, 
but in the second edition the remainder reads: or a review of 


*See Darwin's Autobiography in Zife and Letters, Vol. 1, p. 68. 
*See The Psychologic Basis of Social Economics, Proc. A. A. A. S., Vol. XLI, 
pp. 301-321. 
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its past and present effects on human happiness. In the seventh 
edition (I have not been able to consult intermediate ones) 
these words are added to the last: with an inquiry into our pros- 
pects respecting the future removal or mitigation of the evils which it 
occasions. 

This clearly shows that even Malthus wrote for a purpose, 
and that a humanitarian one. The same might be proved for 
many of the earlier works on political economy. A modern 
writer, Mr. William Cunningham, makes the following frank con- 
fession : 

“Economic science is wholly practical, it has no raison a’étre 
except as directing conduct towards a given end: it studies the 
means leading towards that end not merely for the sake of 
knowledge, but in the hope of guiding men so that they may 
pursue that end in the most appropriate way: it is not content 
to describe the principles that have actuated human conduct, 
but desires to look at these principles in the light of after 
events, and thus to put forward the means that are best adapted 
for attaining the end in view.” * 

Is there any good reason why sociology may not have a pur- 
pose as well as economics? The character which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes it from the physical sciences, viz., greater complexity 
of the phenomena to be studied, scarcely differs in these two 
sciences. I am myself inclined to regard Mr. Cunningham's 
language as somewhat too strong. I should say that economics 
should be studied from both points of view, first for the purpose 
of learning the laws of industrial activity, and secondly with a 
view to directing conduct to a given end. In other words, I 
would concede to that science, as to mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry, both a pure and an applied stage. But I make the 
same claim and no more for sociology. That science should 
also be studied first for the sake of information relating to the 
laws of human association and codperative action, and finally 


* Politics and Economics: An Essay on the Nature of the Principles of Political 
Economy, together with a Survey of Recent Legislation, by WILLIAM CUNNING- 
HAM, London, 1885, p. 12. 
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for the purpose of determining in what ways and to what extent 

social phenomena may, with a knowledge of their laws, be ) 
modified and directed towards social ideals. This last is what I 
understand by Dr. Small’s ‘‘idealics.’”” The supreme purpose is 
; the betterment of society. The knowledge is the important 

thing. The action will then take care of itself. But an impor- 

tant part of the knowledge is that action is its object. It was 

shown in the last paper that the greater part of the action of 

civilized men is telic, or results from purpose and not from mere . 
impulse. The study of sociology is calculated to enlighten the 


: individual purposes of men and harmonize them with the good 
of society. It will tend to unify action, to combine the innu- 
: merable streams of individual effort and pour their contents into 


one great river of social welfare. Individual telesis thus verges 
into collective telesis. In a democracy every citizen is a legis- 
lator and government simply becomes the exponent of the social 
will and purpose. This becomes more and more true as the 
constituent members of society see things in their true light. 
Society can only act upon those things with regard to which 
there is a substantial unity of opinion. There is no more false 
dogma than that it is necessary for individuals to work at cross 
purposes. So long as many of the prevailing notions in society 
; are false divisions and dissensions will occur, and these, I grant, 
| are educating in the school of experience. But the greater part 
of them are unnecessary and disappear as communities become 
enlightened. The purpose of sociology is to enlighten com- // 
munities and put an end to useless and expensive dissensions. 
It is true that as the simpler questions are settled higher and 
more complicated ones will arise in society, but this very eleva- 
tion of the plane of public discussion is one of the true marks of 
social advance. Those who regard partisan struggles as salutary 
to the intellectual vigor and independence of the people need if 
have no fear. There are questions and questions. What the 
sociologist demands is simply that every question capable of 
definitive settlement be put out of the public arena, and that 
wrangling about anything that anybody knows cease. There will 
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still remain problems that the wisest cannot solve, and upon 
these men will divide and debate and reflect and experiment 
until one by one they, too, reach their solution and give way to 
still subtler, more delicate and more ennobling subjects of dis- 
cussion and emulation. 

But if the purpose of sociology is the betterment of society 
it becomes necessary to inquire what constitutes social better- 
ment. This may at first sound puerile, because everybody is 
supposed to know. But let anyone undertake to formulate it 
and he will not find it so easy. When we specify civilization, 
enlightenment, morality, progress, etc., as the criteria of social 
improvement we only multiply the number of terms requiring 
definition. There is really only one test of the comparative 
goodness, 7. ¢., the better or worse, in anything, and that is what 
may be called the ethical test, viz., the degree of satisfaction 
that it yields. One thing is better than another if it yields a 
greater amount of satisfaction. It comes down to the agreeable 
and the disagreeable as the positive and negative states. What 
is more agreeable is better. What is more disagreeable is worse. 
The agreeable is the good. The disagreeable is the bad. Look- 
ing at the condition of society as a whole we see that this is the 
test of utility and the basis of economics. The positive social 
state is the “pleasure economy” of Patten. The “end in view” 
of Cunningham is the “ greatest happiness” of Bentham. Social 
betterment is the passage out of a pain economy into a pleasure 


| economy, or from an economy that yields only the satisfaction 


of physical needs to one that fills out the higher spiritual aspira- 
tions. Social progress is that which results in social betterment 
as thus defined, and all the other supposed ends are either 
simply means to this end or they are names for the various 
aspects of it. 

Now, “social evolution” is the term commonly employed 
for the general spontaneous movement in the direction above 
indicated. There may be races that have degenerated. Empires 
have declined and fallen. But new races and new empires in 
other parts of the world, usually recruited from the ite of the 
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effete ones, have simultaneously risen far higher than the first. 
Thus far in human history the series has been upon the whole 
an ascending one, and man has slowly but rhythmically, and 
somewhat fitfully advanced. He has done this without the aid 
of either economics or sociology, in ways which it will be the 
purpose of the next paper to point out. The question may 
therefore present itself to some minds: If social evolution goes 
on without science, what is the need of science except for its 
own sake? This question is precisely similar to another that is 
still sometimes asked. Recognizing the great restorative powers 
of the human system and the fact that under normal conditions 
nature tends toward health and not toward disease, what is the 
use of the healing art, and why not leave all to the ws medicatrix 
nature ? The answer to both questions is generically the same, 
that so long as the laws of nature, either physiological or social, 
are not scientifically understood there is no virtue in any form of 
therapeutics, but so soon as these laws in either department become 
scientifically known it is possible, and in strict proportion to that 
knowledge, to “ assist nature” in its struggle against all the pow- 
ers of a hostile environment. The real answer, then, to the ques- , 
tion as to the purpose of sociology is: fo accelerate social evolution. 
In thus stating the purpose of sociology, however, I shall 
not, I trust, be misunderstood by being supposed to confound 
the purpose of the science itself with the purpose of the student 
in studying it. By the purpose of the science is meant the 
general beneficial effect that it is expected to exert upon society 
at large. It is difficult to estimate the power of a body of 
knowledge which has once become the common property of a 
whole people. It is not expected that any great proportion even 
of the most enlightened public will have actually been at any 
time students of sociology at any institution of learning. The 
more there are of such the better, but scientific truth can happily 
make its way very far into the lives of all classes although 
received at first hand into the minds of a very few. The power 
of established truth is immense. This is chiefly because no one / 
wants to be found ignorant of, or opposed to, that which has 
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been proved to be true. A mere theory will make little head- 
way because no one will feel any humiliation in either not know- 
ing it or not accepting it. But when the indications fairly set 
in that it is something scientifically demonstrated, ignorance 
becomes a disgrace and non-acceptance a proof of ignorance. 
A rivalry springs up both to know and to embrace, and thou- 
sands who have only the most meager acquaintance with such 
truths openly defend them. 

The history of science is full of illustrations. The profound 
impression which any great cosmic truth makes even upon the 
least instructed portion of the public is well exemplified in the dis- 
covery, or rather rediscovery, of the heliocentric system by Coper- 
nicus and Galileo. Although at first antagonized by the church 
as contrary to Holy Writ, it was soon universally accepted and 
came to constitute a part of the stock of knowledge of millions 
who could not follow out the simplest mathematical demonstra- 
tion, clearly showing that it is not necessary to be an astronomer 
or a mathematician to understand laws that have taxed the brains 
of the ablest astronomers and mathematicians to demonstrate. 

Passing to physics, not to speak of the discovery of the law 
of gravitation which is so closely connected with the heliocen- 
tric system, but which everybody now understands in a certain 
way, we may note the social effect of the establishment of the 
law of the conservation of energy. How profoundly it influences 
the life and even the conduct of all but the very lowest classes 
of society. Everybody realizes that the invisible powers around 
him have been rescued from a state of chaos and reduced toa 
condition of law. Add to this the inspiration it has lent to 
invention and the condition it has furnished for the recent strides 
in engineering and mechanic art. 

The march of geological truth has not been less prolific of 
social results. The knowledge of the world that has resulted 
from the researches of Werner, Blumenbach, Hutton and Lyell 
has exerted a moral influence that penetrates into the lowest 
strata of society. It has also led to the development of the 
resources of the earth as nothing else could have done. 
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The last great epoch-making truth has come through biology. 
The law of animal and vegetal development, of the derivation of 
the higher types from the lower, of organic advance through the 
ages, has probably influenced the thought and action of the 
world in a higher degree than any other one cause. The prog- 
ress of this idea is also the best illustration of the way great 
truths work, of the manner in which thought waves propagate 
themselves through the social media and light up the darkest 
corners of the world. 

Finally of all these truths there has now been a synthesis ; 
a wider law has been discovered that embraces them all, and the 
whole universe, from the nebula and remotest stars to mankind 
and human society, is seen to be evolving and rolling on toward 
some unknown goal. The law of evolution has been disclosed. 
Where is the eddy so hidden and sequestered in social life that it 
has not felt some seismic jar from this vast psychic earthquake? 

But progress in unfolding the truths of the universe has 
taken place in the order of their remoteness from human interests. 
The ones earliest brought to light were farthest from man and 
least useful to him. Astronomical truth was less valuable than 
physical, and physical than vital. 

There are two great domains in which scarcely any wide dis- 
coveries have yet been made. These are the domains of mind 
and society. Psychic and social truth, when it shall begin to be 
revealed, will be far more practical than even biologic truth. 
The leading propositions in both these fields are today chiefly in 
the stage of theory. To exert an influence they must be estad- 
lished. Sociologists must agree upon those that are capable of 
demonstration and recognize them according to their value. In 
the present state of the science each one is so intent on his own 
discoveries, or supposed discoveries, that he can scarcely take 
time to acquaint himself with the views of others. But society 
has a right to demand that everything that is true shall be made 
public property. The teacher in particular is bound to weigh 
all results impartially and to give the student an opportunity to 
do the same. In this way what is not true will be eliminated 
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and what is true will be classified and each truth assigned its 
place in a general system. 

If the great law of the conservation of energy and the cor- 
relation of forces, which has brought order out of chaos in the 
physical world, can be extended to the psychic and social world, 
at whatever sacrifice of false pride, the gain must be stupendous. 
If there can really be established a ‘dynamics of mind”* and 
a ‘‘mechanics of society,” the era of speculation in these fields 
is over and the era of science has begun. An age of psychic 
and social invention and discovery must follow, ushering in an 
age of social machinery. The general acceptance of such a 
truth, if it be a truth (and if it be not there is no social science), 
might ultimately have the effect to transform and unify the entire 
system of human government by substituting, as has been done in 
the physical world, the laws and powers of nature for those of man. 

While I cannot but regard this as by far the most important 
of all sociological principles, I freely admit that there are many 
others of high utilitarian rank that simply require verification, 
elucidation and elaboration. Once established they should be 
fully recognized, no matter how humble or obscure the source 
from which they may have emanated, and speedily added to the 
common stock of knowledge. 

But aside entirely from all extravagant claims for any system, 
independently of the question whether any of the alleged social 
principles are sound, it is still safe to assert that there must be 
elements for a science of society, and that when these elements 
are detected, collated and reduced to law such a science will be 
established; and it is further beyond question that when the 
true science of society shall be established and accepted as other 
sciences are accepted, its influence on the interests of man and 
the destiny of the race will be as much greater than that of the 
simpler sciences as sociology is nearer to man and more intimately 
bound up with all that concerns his welfare. 

LesTER F. WarD. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* Psychic Factors of Civilization, chap. XV. 
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L’ Ethique—Le Bien et le Mal; Essai sur la Morale considérée 
comme Sociologie Premiére. Par E. DE Roserty. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, Editeur, 1896. Pages xxiv + 237, 8vo. 


One of the most hopeful indications for sociology is the manner 
in which the class who formerly devoted their energies to ethics are 
rallying under the standard of social science. Many of them had long 
felt that the current ethics presented a barrier to their expansion in 
the direction of their inclinations, and therefore hailed the new science 
as affording free scope to their altruistic proclivities. There is a dis- 
position to consider sociology as a sort of scientific ethics, an ethics 
which recognizes the law of causation in conduct, and therefore holds 
out some hope of being some time able to bring it under the domain 
of law. 

Professor E. de Roberty de la Cerda, author of a work on sociology 
and half a dozen others on various philosophical subjects, has openly 
espoused this new point of view and begins with the present volume 
a series of works on Ethics. In adopting the name “L’ Ethique” for 
the general designation of the whole series he admits that he does so 
for the sake of brevity, and that his conception is best expressed as 
“‘Prolegomena of an Ethics in process of formation.” He hopes to 
complete the work in four or five volumes, but has already laid it out 
under nine heads. These titles sufficiently indicate the originality of 
the scheme. Among them we find the following: “Social Psychism ;"’ 
“The Constitution of Ethics transformed into Elementary Sociology ;"’ 
“The Intellectual Series of the Future Amorality.” ‘This last term 
amorality” is a sort of keynote to the entire movement voiced in this 
work. It may be the first use of the word itself, but the thought had 
been expressed before. On page 114 0f Psychic Factors of Civilization 
occurs the following passage: “To remove the obstacles to free social 
activity is to abolish the so-called science of ethics. The avowed pur- 
pose of ethics is to abolish itself. The highest ethics is no ethics. 
Ideally moral conduct is wholly unmoral conduct. Or, more correctly 
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stated, the highest ideal of a moral state is one in which there will 
exist nothing that can be called moral.”” That work appeared in 1893, 
but the idea was more fully elaborated in an article on “‘ Ethical Aspects 
of Social Science” in the /nternational Journal of Ethics for July 1896, 
which had for its thesis the same principle as that defended by 
Roberty, viz., that ethics, in so far as it is a science, is sociology. In 
the article on “The Mechanics of Society” in the last number of this 
JOURNAL (page 250), written before the present work had reached my 
hands, the action of man in subjugating inanimate nature was spoken 
of as “innocent or unmoral (amoral or anethical).” 

To show that this way of looking at human action in these days of 
incipient sociology is widespread and a part of the intellectual atmos- 
phere, let me draw attention to a remarkable article by Antonio Llano 
in the Philosophical Review for July 1896, entitled “‘ Morality the Last of 
Dogmas.” On page 374 occurs this passage: ‘‘ As we pass no moral 
or condemnatory judgments on the bloody struggles of our animal 
and savage progenitors, reflection might lead us to look with equa- 
nimity upon the probable amora/ (if I may coin this word) condition of 
our remote descendants.” The fact that Mr. Llano supposes that he 
is using this word for the first time shows that he is not familiar with the 
sociological discussion of the question and reached the principle inde- 
pendently and from the standpoint of psychology and philosophy. 

Professor Roberty has already gone over the ground of the present 
volume and of the whole series announced, in a course of lectures 
delivered at the Institut des Hautes Etudes in the Université Nouvelle 
at Brussels, of which the eminent sociologist, Dr. G. De Greef, is the 
rector and ruling spirit. Everybody knows that that institution was 
founded as a revolt from the narrow and reactionary tendencies of the 
traditional university teaching, which claims to possess all the morality 
of the age, and stifles all originality." His characterization of this 
spirit is at once so happy and so refreshing that it ought to be repro- 
duced in America: 

“The scientific world knows and appreciates at its true value this 
excellent school, which completes and crowns the work of regeneration 
of the higher university instruction, due to the happy initiative of an 
élite of noble spirits. Disheartened by the daily and almost universal 
spectacle in Europe, of sickening pusillanimity, of low jealousies, of 
mercenary claims to the monopoly of truth, of narrow and sacerdotal 


"Cf. Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 106. 
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intolerance, and, in a word, of the unfathomable (énsondad/e) mediocrity 
of the old teaching bodies, maintained in complete dependence upon 
the classes in power; disgusted and rebellious, but not discouraged, 
these truly superior minds founded the Université Nouvelle, which, 
from the manner of its origin, from its principles, from its international 
character, from the instruction free from all unscientific preoccupation 
that has been given there for two years, is striving to deserve its early 
reputation as a great intellectual focus and a sure asylum for the com- 
plete liberty of research.” 

The work is divided into twelve chapters which approach the prob- 
lem as above stated from as many distinct points of view. The main 
contention is that the whole of scientific morality is summed up in 
soctality, that the two are one and cannot be kept separate. He insists, 
and correctly, as I believe from a prolonged study of the Politique 
Positive, that Comte virtually taught this. In adding morals to his 
hierarchy, as the latest and highest term of the series, he was therefore 
simply expanding his conception of sociology, which formed the high- 
est term in his Philosophie Positive. Viewed in this light the chief 
criticism upon this action of his falls to the ground. By morality or 
ethics he means an entirely different thing from the popular concep- 
tion. He means the principle of association, as distinguished from 
the facts, phenomena, and history of association. He means the force 
that draws men together, the principle of cohesion, which in its devel- 
oped aspects becomes the humanitarian sentiment, the love of man for 
man—“amour pour principe.” Those, therefore, who have supposed 
that the founder of sociology had in his later writings given a subor- 
dinate place to that science, may now see that all he did was to subdi- 
vide that science and call its active principle by another name. Altru- 
ism is only the most advanced stage of the socializing process. The 
collective idea comes to predominate to so great a degree that the 
original motive of self-protection is lost sight of. 

It is only possible to point out here this one leading characteristic 
of this work. The reader will find much of special interest to sociol- 
ogy in every chapter. The author is profoundly learned and widely 
read in all the broad subjects of the age. He has laid under tribute not 
only all the sociologists, but the philosophers of all ages from Plato to 
Nietsche, and the notes appended to the work carry the reader into a 
wide range of collateral discussion. No sociologist should be deterred 
by the title from acquainting himself with the work, and it is almost 
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io be regretted, in the interest of sociology, that the title had not been 


limited to its last two words: Sociologie Premiére. 
LesTER F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The History of the Last Quarter Century in the United States. By 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 2 vols., pp. xxii + 390 and xxi + 409. 
Three hundred and fifty illustrations. $6. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


THE history which is hardest to understand is that nearest to the 
student. Precisely this contemporary history is of most consequence 
to the sociologist who believes that his science should be able to inter- 
pret their own times to men of action. The difficulties of writing con- 
temporary history can hardly be more justly and clearly expressed than 
in President Andrews’ preface. The volumes do not profess to con- 
tain the final word upon the social reactions of the last twenty-five 
years in ourcountry. They are recitals of events which seem to a man 
of keen historical instinct the most significant. President Andrews 
has little in common with the historical microscopists. He knows the 
value of details so well that he can subordinate them properly to the 
general effect, and still present more truth by his method than the 
sifters of historical diamond dust are apt to reach. In these volumes 
he is not writing for philosophers, but he is telling a story which ought 
to fascinate all intelligent Americans. He has frequently chosen to 
speak of the picturesque instead of the vitally essential occurrences, 
but in general he has recorded events in which controlling tendencies 
are betrayed. Although the work will entertain like fiction those who 
want to read it simply for diversion, I regard it as a most suitable prep- 
paration for systematic knowledge of our own times. The author has 
discounted the inevitable inadequacies of such an attempt, by the 
qualifications in his preface. He need have no doubt, however, about 
the fulfillment of his wish “that prospectors traversing this forest here- 
after may get on better for our toil in blazing the path.” 

The two volumes contain much material besides that which origin- 
ally appeared in Scribner’s. The author’s weil-known views upon the 
utility of silver as a money metal color his account of the monetary 
legislation of 1873, and subsequent years, but, in justice to him and to 
ourselves, it must be admitted by fair-minded men that the argument 
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for reconsideration of our currency system will by no means be 
exhausted when the 16 to 1 scheme is defeated. The accounts of the 
agrarian and labor movement are decidedly helpful, though but frag- 
mentary. ‘The same is true of the American Protective Association, 
the Salvation Army, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
progress of the colored population, and the history of important meas- 
ures in connection with the careers of leaders, Blaine, Cleveland, Conk- 
ling, Garfield, Grant, Greeley, Harrison, Hayes, Sherman, etc. 

While the volumes are primarily popular, both in style and matter, 
no student who wants to understand American social movements dur- 
ing the twenty-five years just past, can afford to miss the help which 


their vivid realism will afford. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Coming Individualism. By A. Ecmont Hake and O. E. 
Wesstavu. Archibald Constable & Co. (Westminster), 1895. 
Imported by The Macmillan Co. Pp. 347. $4. 


Tuis volume is so handsome that as one proceeds to examine it the 
idea is suggested that the motive for producing it must have been 
largely zsthetic. This remark is not intended to suggest that the 
motive was not also economic, or that the British publishers did not 
know what they were about in producing such a book; on the con- 
trary, there is not lacking evidence that Mr. A. Egmont Hake is a 
man of large means, for we know from the advertisement that he has 
previously published a number of books, and we may therefore take 
for granted that he has established his pecuniary responsibility to the 
satisfaction of his publishers. Nevertheless, we feel some surprise that 
the Macmillan Co. should have imported the book. Although he 
would not advise anyone to follow his example, the reviewer has con- 
scientiously read every word of the ten chapters written by Messrs. 
Hake and Wesslau, as well as the essay on “ Municipal Government,” 
by Mr. Francis Fletcher-Vane, which is bound with this work, although 
no mention of it appears on the title-page. The subjects discussed 
are interesting and the style is bright and animated, but the book is 
honeycombed with absurdities which are the more noticeable because 
of the author’s pretentious rationalism, and so far as the reviewer can 
judge there is no fresh thought in the work to justify its existence, 
unless we except the admirable presentation of the scope of operation 
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and the benefits of unregulated banks of issue conducted on the plan 
of the Scottish banks. The reviewer’s acquaintance with the literature 
of banking is so limited that he speaks with hesitation, but he feels 
bound to say for the authors that he has never come across a better 
exposition of certain advantages of the unregulated bank of issue 
than is here given, although he is under the necessity of adding that 
the body of the chapter in which this exposition occurs contains almost 
as much confused thinking and unsound argument as does the rest of 
the book. 

Like their great countryman, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and like the 
thousands of other individualists of the generation that has now 
almost passed away, the authors of this book have certain theories as 
to the philosophy of the state, and certain traditional prejudices as to 
the actual conduct of the affairs of life, and they try, vainly, to com- 
bine them. They fail to see that the only logical principle which is 
absolutely inconsistent with a certain degree of state regulation of 
industry is one which requires anarchy, pure and simple, and that 
unless they are willing to subscribe to this (and they are not) they have 
no @ priori bulwark against a greater socialization of industry. They 
may be entirely right in their opposition to any particular proposal of 
the collectivists ; but in all such cases the issue is one of fact, it is a 
question of expediency, to be determined by an examination of the 
circumstances of the individual case, not by a dogmatic appeal to some 
one @ priori principle. Many socialists profess (and with some show 
of reason) to believe in individualism as much as Messrs. Spencer, 
Hake and company do, they simply differ from the latter as to how 
individualism is to be best attained. And there are others—not 
socialists, but men who believe that industry should be somewhat more 
largely socialized than it is at present—who have no quarrel with 
the individualist’s formulation of his fundamental principle, but who 
feel that it is too much like the Delphic oracle to be all-sufficient for 
practical guidance, and who object to that arbitrary, dogmatic use of 
it which distinguishes its professed votaries, and which brings to mind 
a certain popular definition of orthodoxy —to wit, “my doxy.”” When 
in the volume before us Mr. Fletcher-Vane presents his own idea of 
what a municipal programme should be, he makes a contribution to the 
solution of one of the problems of the day which is entitled to be 
judged upon its merits, and which, in fact, seems to the reviewer to be 
neither better nor worse than many another: but it is absurd to claim 
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that his scheme has any special sanction from the natural law of equal 
freedom ; and when he lays down the rule that “the play which has for 
its hero a pickpocket” should be “forbidden public exhibition ”’ (see p. 
327), as one of the corollaries of individualism, he becomes grotesque. 
And so, when (on page 303 and elsewhere) our authors write in favor of 
the compulsory opening of the ports of the British colonies to duty- 
free goods, and the compulsory imposition upon them of “free compe- 
tition in the supply of capital to labor,” they may or may not be advocat- 
ing a wise policy ; in either case they have a right to express their opinion 
— yet when their advocacy of the use of the army and navy for this pur- 
pose is put forth as a part of the great gospel of individual liberty 
—a gospel which requires (see p. 295) that a father shall in no wise be 
prevented from “bringing up a family as he likes, and from regulating 
his household according to his own notions,” regardless of the effect 
upon the other members of the family of the “notions” of an ignorant 
and brutal parent—and when in support of their compulsory freedom 
they say that “to compel people to be prosperous cannot be called 
oppression,” and coolly remark (p. 151), in reference to the protests of 
those who do not wish to be coerced into adopting Messrs. Hake and 
Wesslau’s view of what is good for them, that “the unreasonable we 
need not heed”—we are left in a state of uncertainty whether we 
should most admire our authors’ logic or their sense of humor. 
FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 


The Law of Civilization and Decay. An Essay on History. By 
Brooks ADAMS. viii+302. Price $2.50. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., Lim. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


1895. 

Mr. ADamMs is a fair example of a certain class of economic writers 
who have treated history somewhat as the old theologians used to 
treat the Scriptures —as a sort of rusty nail box out of which they 
selected odds and ends of broken nails or rusty screws in order to tack 


some framework of doctrine together, the likeness of which was never, 


to be found in the thought of God or man. Mr. Adams not only has 
a theory, but as it used to be said about Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 
that he made even the foxes’ tails point to Christ, Mr. Adams makes 
all history point to his theory. If the facts do not fit his theory, he 
does not hesitate to cut off a foot now and then or stretch a joint. / 
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Mr. Adams’ theory, his “law of civilization and decay,” as he 
styles it,—the dismalest product of the “dismal science” up to date,— 
is thus stated: ‘The law of force and energy is of universal applica- 
tion in nature. Animal life is one of the outlets through which solar 
energy is dissipated.” Here, of course, Mr. Adams stands upon a 
generally accepted principle of physical science, and no issue is to be 
raised. But the next proposition presents only a half truth. “As 
human societies are forms of animal life, these societies must differ 
among themselves in energy in proportion as nature has endowed 
them more or less abundantly with energetic material.” 

With proper qualifications, exception could hardly be taken to this 
statement. But in his next proposition Mr. Adams appears as a thor- 
oughgoing materialist. 

“Thought is one of the manifestations of human energy, and 
among the earlier and simpler phases of thought two stand conspicu- 
ous—fear and greed. Fear, which by stimulating the imagination 
creates a belief in an invisible world, and ultimately develops a priest- 
hood ; and greed, which dissipates energy in war and trade” (preface, 
p. vii). 

That is, Mr. Adams finds the source of all kinds of human activ- 
ity, moral and spiritual— Mr. Adams will pardon the use of the word 
—as well as physical, in solar energy. This solar energy, under the 
delicate alchemy of “fear and greed” operating in the laboratory of 
the human breast, is transmuted into the myriad motives, activities, 
and results of modern civilization. 

In applying these principles to the progress of civilization, Mr. 
Adams finds a series of constantly recurring cycles. In each cycle 
there is, frst, a period of accumulation or hoarding. Among primi- 
tive men fear, operating upon the imagination, creates a belief in deity, 
while greed in those who represent deity enables them to plunder the 
superstitious and to amass vast hoards of wealth, represented in shrines, 
temples, cathedrals, and monastic establishments. Among more 
advanced people the martial spirit displaces the imagination. The 
soldier supplants the priest. Greed, however, determines the lines of 
activity, and martial energy expresses itself in centralization. Such 
vast agglomerations of power as are represented by the Roman Empire, 
or the monarchy of the Bourbons, are the results of greed amassing 
wealth through the martial spirit. In more advanced times the mar- 
tial spirit gives way to the economic. The result isthe same. The 
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weak are plundered by the strong. Wealth is centralized, that is, it is 
hoarded in a few hands, who are enabled thereby to control govern- 
ment and direct legislation, thus still farther to increase and perpetu- 
ate their power. A most pertinent example is to be found in the 
flagrant plundering of the gold-standard nations by the great banking 
firms of the nineteenth century (page 289). Second, the period of 
hoarding is followed by a period of plunder by violence, in which 
those who have not, plunder those who have. This period begins 
when the power of attack surpasses the power of defense. That is 
whenever the hoarders who control] the police power are unable to 
protect their wealth. As illustrations, we have the plunder of the 
Orient by the Crusaders, of the Temple by Philip the Fair, of the 
monasteries by the Protestant reformers, and of India by the English. 

Third, the period of plunder is followed by a period of economic 
activity. Greed now defies fear. Imagination, or the emotional 
nature, ceases to direct the energies of men. The era of faith, or 
“magic” as Mr. Adams calls it, ends. The first effect of “economic 
competition is to dissipate the energy that has been amassed by war.” 
But as a wealthy class develops, diffusion is followed by concentra- 
tion. The wealthy control legislation and exploit the energy of the 
productive classes. Economic society is crippled, and gradually 
ceases to produce wealth. The hoarded wealth of the few no longer 
seeks productive forms of activity, but is squandered upon luxuries 
and vices. A period of decline and decay sets in. The many are 
helpless because the few make the laws and control the police power. 
But at last the time comes again when hoarded wealth can no longer 
protect its own. Then the cycle is repeated. Thus there is no hope 
for society save in this endless labor of Sisyphus. The nations are 
doomed to go on toiling up the slope, only to find in their very pros- 
perity the seeds of decay and ruin, which develop in obedience to laws 
irrevocable and irremediable. 

Mr. Adams’ metaphysical vagaries would be harmless enough did 
they not have a direct application to present issues. Some passages, 
in fact, sound very much like campaign literature. 

“ As the twentieth century approaches, the salient characteristic of 
the age is the ascendancy of the economic type of man..... Although 
the conventions of popular government are preserved, capital is at 
least as absolute as under the Cesars, and, among capitalists, the money 
lenders form an aristocracy. Debtors are in reality powerless because 
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of the extension of that very system of credit which they invented to 
satisfy their needs. Although the volume of credit is gigantic, the 
basis upon which it rests is so narrow that it may be manipulated by a 
handful of men. That basis is gold. In gold debts must be paid; 
therefore when gold is withdrawn the debtor is helpless, and becomes 
the servant of his master” (p. 292). 

On page 289 the “ crime of ’73” appears in a somewhat new light : 

“‘ These bankers conceived a policy unrivaled in brilliancy which 
made them masters of all commerce, industry, and trade. They 
engrossed the gold of the world, and then, by legislation, made it the 
sole measure of values. What Samuel Lloyd and his followers did to 
England in 1847 became possible for his successors to do to all the 
gold-standard nations in 1873. When the mints had been closed to 
silver, the currency being inelastic, the value of money could be man- 
ipulated like that of any article limited in quantity, and thus the human 
race became the subjects of the new aristocracy which represented the 
stored energy of mankind.” 

Mr. Adams does not follow his doctrine through to its application. 
He need not. The application lies on the surface. If we are at the 
culmination of an epoch of hoarding, and to the stringencies and dis- 
tresses of the period there is to be no relief, save as we enter the period 
when those who have not take by violence from those who have the 
results of their spoliation, then it follows as a matter of duty, if the 
word might be allowed in Mr. Adams’ system, we must hasten the era 
of redistribution, or, in other words, the new era of plunder. We 
must preach the Gospel of Plunder as the application of what Mr. 
Carlyle would call the “Gospel of Dirt.” 

These gloomy doctrines the author professes to draw from history, 
and if we once admit his method we may admit his results. He treats 
history as a sort of conjurer’s hat, the capacity of which in producing 
startling effects is limited only by the fancy of the prestidigitator. 
There is, however, this interesting difference between the ordinary 
conjurer and Mr. Adams. The conjurer knows his hat. Mr. Adams 
does not. In the chapter on “Modern Centralization,” in which the 
author recounts the succession of recent economic movements, how- 
ever we may take issue with his deductions, in the statement of fact 
he is generally accurate. But in treating the Middle Ages the author’s 
knowledge of facts appears not only superficial but limited. So long 
as he adheres to Mommsen, Fustel de Coulanges, or Luchaire he is safe 
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from the critic, but whenever he has the hardihood to leave these guides 
and speak from his own general knowledge of the subject in hand he 
is beyond his depth at once. The following sentence, selected at ran- 
dom, is a fair sample of the kind of history Mr. Adams writes when 
left to his own resources: “ Probably the Greek Empire had culmi- 
nated under Justinian, who was crowned in 527, about fifty years after 
Odoacer assumed the title of King of Italy.” Of the same order is 
the remarkable characterization of the Vandal migration given on 
page 25. It is a pity that Mr. Adams did not consult at least the 
Britannica before writing up the Vandals. In the present progress 
of historic science it is safer than Gibbon. In general the range 
of authorities from whom the author has drawn his facts is exceed- 


ingly meager for a subject covering so vast a range as the Law of 


Civilization and Decay. The absolute dearth of untranslated German 
authorities, save one reference to an obscure sermon of Zwingli, leads 
to the conviction that the author has hobbled through his subject upon 
one crutch. In English history, besides the standard French and 
English economic works upon prices and corresponding subjects he 
cites largely from Froude and Macaulay. One misses Hume and Agnes 
Strickland. Of German history, either in German or any other lan- 
guage, the author is profoundly ignorant. His account of the “Canossa 
affair” (pp. 52-54) is simply delicious. One seldom meets outside of 
the old monastic biographers a finer piece of imaginary history. 

The above sufficiently prepares the reader for the complete failure 
of the author to comprehend the great movements of the middle 
period out of which has arisen our modern civilization. The fact is 
the author sees with only one eye. He has lost the power of perspec- 
tive. He sees everything flat. All human progress is to him the out- 
working of greed. The history of civilization is the record of a series 
of pirate raids. He fails to see the operation of any motives more 
noble than those which control the bloody wrangle of a bandit’s camp 
over the division of spoil. Hence there is scarcely a movement in 
the past which he understands or presents fairly. The economic 
causes of the decline of the ancient classical civilization he has grasped 
correctly, but in endeavoring to make the most of his argument he has 
sadly distorted the proportions in ignoring other causes. Of the eco- 
nomic origin of feudalism he might have made more, greatly to the 
strengthening of his general argument, if he had known more about 
feudalism. When he comes to treat of the extension of Christianity, 
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the development of the ecclesiastical system, the Holy Roman Empire, 
the rise of monasticism, the Crusades, the Communes, the national 
monarchy, the Reformation, the author fails either to convince or to 
satisfy. No one of these movements was without wide-reaching and 
important economic results. But in his effort to prove his law the 
author has strangely misplaced cause and effect. The Reformation 
particularly is beyond him. He mistakes the slime and silt and froth 
and filth, the accompaniments of the flood, for the rising tide itself. 
The book can do harm only in inexperienced hands. But unfortu- 
nately just at this time inexperienced hands are reaching out for such 
books, and witless heads are only too ready to accept anything that 
fans the prevailing discontent, or seems to justify the proscription of 
those who by their skill and energy and industry have enriched society. 
BENJAMIN S. TERRY. 


Classes and Masses. By W. H. Mattock. Imported by Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 139. 


A CLEVER writer is Mr. Mallock, and his sentences are transparent 
as crystal. He knows how to present the optimistic view of our indus- \ 
trial order to people who have never been hungry in a most satisfac- 
tory style. He knows how to sum up the results of a century of class 
struggle, of heroic sacrifice, of earnest philanthropy, of patriotic legis- 
lation, so as to make it all appear the “natural product” of forces 
outside human choice and effort. Wealth “distributes itself.” The 
cS minimum of humane living is determined by the amount which can 
a4 be produced on the poorest acres of cultivable land. The actual 
bi ' rate of wages depends on what consumers are willing to pay for goods, 


not on what the workmen demand. The census shows that the con- 
dition of the great majority of the people is comfortable and is 
|) improving. ‘The discussion aims to break the force of the socialistic 
i ) demand for governmental help by showing that great and rapid advance 
is made without the interference of the slow and clumsy agency of the 
state with the delicate machinery of private enterprise. 
The triumph of the book is too easy. Its success depends in part 
“pupon suppressing many notorious facts. One may be quite in sym- 
{ pathy with the purpose of the author, and believe that his statements 
are reliable as far as they go, and yet conclude that a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the defects of our civilization would give the argument a more 
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permanent hold upon the convictions of instructed men. The style 
is admirable for its purpose of popular impression. There is nothing 


new for the student. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Strikes and Social Problems. By J. Suietp Nicnoison. Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 226. $1.25. 


THE eminent British economist publishes in this volume a number 
of popular addresses and essays bearing on the conflict of capital and 
labor. The writer believes that trades unions have an important place 
in industrial life, especially in providing funds for various emergencies. 
But he warns against trusting organization to add to wages, and he is 
alarmed at the recent tendency to turn to state aid on every possible 
occasion. In spite of the slow progress of profit sharing Professor 
Nicholson looks for an increase of interest in this mode of industrial 
remuneration. He does not seem to have weighed the difficulties 
started by Schloss in his ‘‘ Methods of Industrial Remuneration.” 

In the fourth lecture the writer joins issue with Mill in relation to 
the assertion that machinery has not lightened the burdens of working 
men, and he employs the materials collected by Giffen and others to 
show that wealth has not only greatly increased but is more equitably 
distributed than even before. There is an interesting chapter on “ liv- 
ing capital,” in which an estimate is made of the money value of an 
adult working man, based on the capitalized value of his cost of rear- 
ing and of his productive energy. He reaches the conclusion that this 
living capital is worth about five times the material wealth of the king- 
dom. ‘The importance of this consideration is seen when it is pro- 
posed to help a certain class by burdening another ; the suffering must 
fall on the majority of the population. 

There is a plea for the classical economy and for industrial liberty, 
and an urgent attack upon all schemes of old age pensions. 

In the plea for industrial liberty Professor Nicholson touches on 
a problem discussed by Professor H. C. Adams: On what principle 
may we determine what forms of industry should be left to private enter- 
prise and what should be owned or controlled by the state? But no 
conclusion is reached beyond the presumption that when government 
and individual liberty are in competition we should give the benefit of 
the doubt to liberty. To support this conclusion two arguments are 
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used, the evil of governmental methods, and the advantages of per- 
sonal liberty. 

The author permits himself (p. 181) one not very complimentary 
allusion to the subject of this Journa/: “In every view one of the 
greatest merits of the orthodox economists was the careful distinction 
they draw between economic and other social sciences. They refused 
to merge it in the misty regions of general sociology, and they 
excluded from its borders the rocks and quicksands as well as the green 
pastures of ethics and religions.”” This is what made Carlyle rave. 
The author does not indicate what is to be done with the very interest- 
ing and pressing social problems which are thus thrust out into that 
outer darkness which surrounds the luminous patch called economics. 
It is one thing to exclude a human interest from a single science, it is 
quite another to prevent it from absorbing the thought of human beings. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


Our Industrial Utopia. By D. H. WHeeEter. Chicago: A.C. 
McClurg & Co. 1895. Pp. 341. 


A very clever defense of the standing order, pleasantly written. 
The argument is addressed to a popular audience and the rhetorical 
form is effective for its purpose—to slow the pulse of excited senti- 
mentalists. ‘Set a philanthropist to buying and selling goods, and 
you will discover that he is a perfectly rational human being. . 

It is not the economic, but the immoral man who should be scourged. 
Competition is only a rational effort to excel, exceed, and 
succeed.” Mr. Lloyd’s Wealth Against Commonwealth is called hyster- 
ics, and the trusts are praised for cheapening food, drink, and lights. 
The way to bring down sleeping-car fares is to sit up in the ordinary 
coach. Socialism is a reform against nature. From the claws judge 


what the animal may be. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


America and Europe: A Study of International Relations. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 
Tuis little volume is one of the “Questions of the Day” series, and 


consists of three reprints—a Worth American Review article on “The 
United States and Great Britain—Their True Governmental and 
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Commercial Relations,” by Mr. David A. Welles; Mr. E. J. Phelps’ 
address on “The Monroe Doctrine,” delivered in Brooklyn in March 
1896, and the address of Mr. Carl Schurz on “International Arbitra- 
tion,” given before the Washington conference in April 1896. The 
three are grouped as presenting a common body of doctrine relating 
to the proper foreign policy of the United States. 

The name of Mr. Welles is sufficient perhaps to indicate his view 
of the question. He explains the enlightened liberality of British 
government, more particularly evidenced by its policy of free trade, 
by which the markets of the British Empire are open to the world on 
the same conditions as to British subjects; its extension of civiliza- 
tion in barbarous lands; its abolition of slavery ; its beneficent rule of 
its dependencies. In all these respects Mr. Welles thinks the United 
States far inferior to Great Britain. He shows how much better it 
would be for the world if Hawaii should come under the British flag 
than under that of any other nation, and if British authority should 
control the Orinoco. 

This last is the chief point of the article. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Welles that in defending Venezuela against Great Britain we are tak- 
ing the part of barbarism against civilization. He admits that per- 
haps in the past Britain may have extended its possessions by vio- 
lence, and may have acted in an unfriendly way towards the United 
States. But all this, he holds, is quite passed away. It is substan- 
tially his inference that we ought to be highly gratified to see British 
power in our hemisphere expand; that British policy is such a com- 
bination of benevolence and intelligence that it is really a shame for 
us to seek to check it. 

There are some stubborn facts, however, which the writer seems to 
overlook. One is, that after all Great Britain and the United States 
are two nations, and not one. Another is that, whatever may have 
been the attitude of the people, the government of Great Britain never 
has been friendly to us when we have needed a friend. Still another 
is, that British good feeling for the republic has become conspicuous 
just about in the ratio of the republic’s growth in material power. 
And again, a British policy of aggression in South America can 
hardly fail to lead to a similar policy among other European nations. 
God forbid that our country should ever again have a war with a civ- 
ilized people. But inasmuch as the millennium has not yet come, the 
safest way of insuring peace may perhaps still be to prevent a further 
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extension of European power on this continent. We can hardly afford to 
see the partition of Africa repeated in South America. 

The address of Mr. Phelps is a lawyer’s plea for a strict construc- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. He treats it about as if the doctrine in 
question were a statute, which he then skillfully proceeds to dissect out 
of existence. Mr. Welles writes very much in the tone of a tory of 
1776 or of a high federalist of 1812, either of whom had great respect 
for England and little for the United States. Mr. Phelps is blind 
unless he looks through legal spectacles. 

Mr. Schurz makes an eloquent plea for an arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. Save, perhaps, that he is somewhat over sanguine, 
surely no one can take exception to a word that he says. If we 
can substitute courts for armies we shall take a long step forward in 


civilization. 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON. 


Proportional Representation. By Joun R. Commons (Library of 
Economics and Politics, edited by Richard T. Ely, No. 8). 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 298. $1.75. 


Tuls is so good a piece of work that it is difficult to treat it fairl y 
in areview. The practical importance of the subject and the excel- 
lence of Professor Commons’ treatment of that subject might seem to 
entitle the book to an extended notice; and yet, just because the work 
is so well done, just because it is a model handbook, the best thing 
that can be said is: “ Read the book for yourself. The subject is well 
worth the attention of every citizen of a free state, and Professor Com- 
mons has presented it in the most satisfactory manner.” The author 
believes in the reform he discusses and frankly argues for it, making 
no pretense to an academic indifference he does not feel: yet, if not 
technically judicia/, his tone is judicious throughout, and he fairly pre- 
sents the difficulties as well as the benefits of proportional representa- 
tion. The bibliography is not exhaustive, but is quite sufficient, and 


includes specific references to full bibliographies in other publications. 
FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, A. T. FREEMAN, AND H. A. MILLIS. 


Growth of the French Canadian Race in America.—The hypothesis of 
Malthus was not justified by the facts at his disposal. He was unable to discover a 
standard rate of increase of population. The French Canadians present all the con- 
ditions necessary for accurate observation. Regular enumerations of the people have 
been made ever since the English conquest, and before that time sixteen enumerations 
were made and parish registers were carefully kept. Since 1759 the French Canadians 
have lived in isolation, yet in a country where the largest expansion was possible. 
The Canadian censuses enumerate the French Canadians separately, whether found 
in Quebec or in the other provinces; and also differentiate them from the Acadian 
French. The United States census of 1890 gives the French Canadians and those 
whose parents were of that race now in the States. Allowing for Acadian French, 
we find in 1890 about 500,000 French Canadians in the United States. In 1891 
there were 1,304,745 in Canada, making a total of 1,804,795. In 1765 there were 
69,810 French in Canada. The resulting rate of increase per cent. per decade from 
1765 to 1890-1 is 29.7, which gives the result that the French Canadian population 
has doubled itself every 27 years. Malthus accepted as his standard a doubling every 
25 years. But the coincidence is purely accidental. The number of children born in 
a French Canadian family averages twelve, but the average size of a family in 1891 
was 5.5, which was but little above the average for all Canada. The excessive death 
rate is due to neglect because of the large number of children, to excess of food, 
improper food, etc., but not to the counteracting causes given by Malthus — vice and 
poverty. The period covered by these statistics is 125 years of uninterrupted growth 
in peace and prosperity. The population studied is homogeneous and does not tend 
to mix with others. All the conditions necessary for securing the standard rate of 
increase are found in them as in no other race.—JOHN DAVIDSON, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1896. 


Primitive Democracy in British Trade-Unionism.—Trade unionists had to 
construct an administration able to perform its functions, yet fundamentally dependent 
on the continuous assent of the bulk of its members. Democracy was the only possible 
basis of association. In the early unions there was rapid rotation in office, and all mat- 
ters were decided by vote of the members. The exigencies of warfare with employers 
caused the direction of affairs to pass into the hands of a responsible committee, self- 
constituted or representative. When the unions expanded, instead of a representative 
assembly, the referendum was used, and officers were elected by direct vote of the 
whole body. When national organizations were formed, the members in one town 
were charged with responsibility of conducting the current business of the whole 
society. When the secretary became a salaried officer, he was chosen by the whole 
organization, and soon became the only connecting link between the scattered branches. 
He soon became a very important and relatively permanent officer; and as he became 
better qualified for his place, the manua! workers who composed the executiye com- 
mittee could exercise little contro] over his actions. The only check upon the salaried 
officials was by written constitution. When delegate meetings were held the delegates 
were simply to express the instructions of their unions, and were in no sense repre- 
sentatives. Later, for economy, the referendum superseded the delegate meetings. 
Along with the referendum, the initiative of unions was developed. ‘The result was a 
wild rush of propositions and a tendency towards the disintegration of the societies. 
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The frequent propositions were checked by a revision of the rules. The attempt to 
secure the participation of every member in the management led to instability and 
financial weakness. Hence the general body lost all effective control of the govern- 
ment, and the power passed into the hands of salaried officials. Personal dictatorship 
has not resulted, but a closely combined bureaucracy. No real opportunity was given 
the ordinary member to participate in the central administration. The last twenty 
years have witnessed a change in the trade-union constitutions. Rotation in office is 
abandoned. Resort to the aggregate meeting diminishes in frequency and impor- 
tance. The use of the initiative and referendum has been given up in complicated 
issues. The delegate is coming gradually to exercise the freedom of a representative. 
The elected representative assembly appoints and controls an executive committee 
under whose direction the permanent official staff performs its work.—SIDNEY and 
BEATRICE WEBB, Political Science Quarterly, September 1896. 


Ethics from the Point of View of Sociciogy.— Characteristic phases of the 
formation of moral ideas. na former article it was shown that the domains of action 
and morality have the same extension. Science by abstraction removes itself from 
the true conditions of action. Our analysis explains the bond which unites the moral 
and social elements, and shows why the development of sociology ought to be con- 
sidered as the point of departure of a renovation of science and morality. The only 
way to do this is to learn from history what the customs of each epoch and each social 
group have been. A. General characteristics of primitive morality. (a) It is a social 
function. The individual is a simple creation of the social life. ‘The formation of the 
individual consciousness is constantly conditioned by society. (4) Diverse sociolog- 
ical interpretations of primitive morality. There are three different theories: (1) 
Sociology is frequently objective, and reduces morality to customs and habits of certain 
groups. (2) Other sociologists hold that customs reduce themselves to simple habi- 
tudes (Wundt, Spencer). (3) These two explanations have this common trait: that 
customs are imposed upon the individual from without. The first reduces morality to 
custom, and custom to simple mechanical reaction. The second accounts for the 
sentiments underlying moral laws by the sentiment of the supernatural. The first is 
based on anthropology; the second on history. The subjective and ideal elements are 
neglected by both. (4) The psychological theory gives place for subjective conditions, 
yet presents alse the different forms. (5) All of these theories hold to the social 
character of primitive morality. Among all the expressions of social life, morality 
can least well be studied abstractly. (¢) The chief characteristics of primitive morality. 
It is a social function inseparable from all others. It is always traditional. It is sys- 
tematic and very rigid. It is incoherent, because it depends wholly upon exterior and 
occasional causes. (d@) Conclusion. To reduce primitive morality to a simple state- 
ment of the customs of a certain epoch is to suppress the distinct element of morality. 
Yet it is true that the ideal element is subordinated. It is by examination of variations 
in consciousness of the ideal that we come to understand the ethical problem of today. 
—MARcEL Bernéks, “Programme d'un cours de Sociologie générale: la Morale au 
point de vue sociologique (suite), Revue Jnternationale de Sociologie, August-Septem- 
ber 1896. 


Is the Family Declining ?—There are fewer marriages in proportion to popula- 
tion than formerly; families are smaller; they are less coherent; they are less lasting. 
In England the marriage rate fell from 17.2 per cent. in 1851 to 15.2 per cent. in 1881, 
and from 1873 to 1888 the ages of men and women who married rose respectively 
from 25.6 and 24.2 to 26.3 and 24.7. The rise in the number of divorces 1860-1885 
was universal. In 1871 England and Wales show 1 divorce to 1020.4 marriages; in 
1879, 1 in 480.83. From 1867 to 1886 divorces in United States increased 157 per 
cent., while the population increased 60 per cent. One of the causes of change is the 
whole modern movement of liberation—of subjects from sovereigns, slaves from 
masters, wives from husbands, and children from parents. Another is the disappear- 
ance of the ecclesiastical view of marriage. A more special cause has been the growth 
of large cities, which completely alter the environment of the organism. Men become 
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less dependent on women for their home needs, and women have resources and 
interests which the simple life of the country denies them. Then, too, attachments 
formed on slight acquaintance of underlying traits of character are less likely to prove 


lasting. The number of marriages among women of higher education is less than¢ 


among the uneducated. Of 1486 ex-students of the chief women’s colleges of England 
only 208 married. The new economic opportunities for women of the middle class 
rival the domestic and social life which marriage offers, and also bring into the indus- 
trial market a class of competitors with whom the standard of wages is simply what is 
sufficient to support the individual. Among the working class marriages are not less 
frequent; but the home is apt to be less comfortable on account of the tendency of 
women to go out to work. In the light of these facts it is held by many that the mono- 
gamic family is a relic of a decaying form of civilization. The foundations on which 
it was based are sapped. Against this, it may be said that woman was not free in 
monogamous and polyandrous families; that in the early monogamic family the 
husband belonged as much to the family as the family did to him; and that the same 
is true today. There are ethical functions which the family performs for the children 
which cannot be taken over by the public nurse without loss. There is also a social 
advantage in making the parent responsible for the support of his own children. 
Under modern conditions this is more important than under primitive. The changes 
that are proceeding in the structure of society are capable of another interpretation 
than that given by the socialists. They are preparing the way for the reconstruction 
of the family on a higher plane of national and individual life. The fact that man's 
condition changed from status to contract rendered woman's subjection worse than it 


was before. It is this condition which is now being attacked. The claims of women; 
are now for liberty—personal and economical, equality political and legal, and - 


intellectual, social, and zsthetic fraternity. Will the family be able to adapt itself to 
these demands? Married women will doubtless be excluded from factories. The 
higher education of women wili raise the standard of families. The enfranchisement 
of women will have the same effect, since it renders them less dependent upon 
marriage for social consideration. It is doubtful whether the education of women 
causes them to object to the responsibility of children, except in unlimited numbers. 
Thus the new family will be higher than the old. But it is not yet possible to state 
what general form the new structure will take. It may be taken for granted that the 
form will be monogamic. All the evidence indicates that the organism is able to 
transform itself to suit the new environment.—J. H. MUIRHEAD, /nfernational Journal 
of Ethics, October 1896. 


Latest Results of Workers’ Accident Insurance in Austria.—The Austrian 
compulsory insurance law passed in 1887 applies “to all employés in factories, smelt- 
ing works, quarries, shipyards, places manufacturing or using explosives, establish- 
ments for carrying out building works, and all places where machinery is regularly 
used.” In 1894 this law was extended to railway employés and other persons employed 
in internal transport. In 1894, 1,598,404 employés came under the law. In case of 
permanent disablement the employé receives 60 per cent. of his wages; in case of 
temporary disablement, 50 per cent. In case of death the widow gets 20 per cent., 
the children from io to 15 percent., of the annual wage ; 12,267 persons were receiving 
annuities at the end of 1894, and the amount spent during that year was about $400,- 
000 (£80,066). The insurance fund is borne nine-tenths by the employers and one- 
tenth by theemployés. It is in the hands of commissions (one for each of the seven 
districts into which the country is divided) composed of eighteen members, six repre- 
senting the employers, six the employés, and six being appointed by the government. 
—The Labor Gazette, September 1896. 


The Standard Rate.—Trade unions insist on payment according to some 
definite standard, which is always a minimum, never a maximum. There is never an 
objection to payment above union rates. Yet the existence of a minimum tends to 
produce a greater equality of rates. The recognition of a standard rate is only arrived 
at by bargaining, with concessions on both sides. The workmen who could individu- 
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ally exact better terms make concessions for the benefit of their class. The unionists 
insist on a standard piecework rate, rather than a definite sum per hour, and therefore 
the income of the good workman far exceeds that of the poor one. The piecework 
rates of iron and steel workers, miners, and cotton operatives govern a third of the 
trade-union members of England, while tailors, shoemakers, compositors, coopers, 
basket makers, aud many other trades have had schedules of piecework rates since 
the beginning of this century. In such cases the actual earnings of workmen cannot 
be equalized. Where a standard wage per hour prevails, as in bricklaying, plumbing, 
etc., the superior workman receives higher pay and is employed on the more particular 
work. The best carpenters, when not getting special rates for staircasing, etc., are 
employed on finer work in the shop, while the rougher workmen have to do the heavier 
mechanical tasks. The greater freedom from exposure, and employment on work of a 
diversified character, affording scope for individual initiative, constitute a real advan- 
tage. Yet the conviction among unionists that the slow, industrious mechanic deserves 
as much as his quicker fellow has led to serious objections to piecework. In Great 
Britain 49 unions with 573,000 members insist on piecework ; 24 unions with 140,000 
members willingly recognize both piece and time work; 38 unions with 290,000 
members insist on time work. Unskilled laborers and transport workers are omitted 
from this enumeration. The most powerful unions are among trades of the first 
and second class. Among the third class, building trades always denounce piece- 
work. By “speeding up” machinery, the work placed upon the cotton spinner may 
be steadily increased ; hence the necessity of piece rates. Also, when improvements 
are made, decreasing the labor of workmen, the onus of decreasing their pay falls on 
the employer. But where the work of a skilled mechanic differs from job to job, as in 
a machine shop, the introduction of piecework implies a reversion to individual 
bargaining, when the price would be dictated by the employer. If an expert workman 
earns more than his neighbor, a reduction will then be made, until only the most expert 
is able to earn a bare living. Where piecework of this sort is permitted by the strong 
unions, it is provided that a standard time-rate shall be paid every workman, regard- 
less of the amount done. Where both systems are willingly accepted, as by com- 
positors, it is because, while some difference of work is found, the piecework is not 
inconsistent with collective bargaining, and where the workman cannot be speeded up 
by the foreman. Only where the system has been adapted to the nature of the work 
has collective bargaining survived. The objection to arbitrary fines and “truck” are 
based on a desire to maintain the standard rate. A fundamental article of trade-union 
faith is that it is impossible to prevent the degradation of the standard of life unless 
the conditions of labor are settled by a common standard.—SIDNEY and BEATRICE 
WEBB, Zhe Economic Journal, September 1896. 


The Man and the Machine: A Plea for Industrial Education.—During the 
last century our struggle has been to displace the man by the machine. Productive 
power has increased more than a thousandfold, and just now it seems that electricity 
is going to cause another great introduction of new machinery. With this increase in 
productive power the factor of individual capacity has decreased, and “ every mechan- 
ical advance tends to further subordinate the individuality of the operative.” The 
laborer has in many cases become a “ machine-tender ” instead of a master of his machine. 
But still it must be said with this individuality destroyed the laborer is far stronger 
and far better off than his ancestors. With greater material progress, education has 
become more general and new wants have been created and are being satisfied. But 
there is another side to this question. While many have lost their individuality and become 
“wheels in the industrial system,” there is at the same time the greatest opportunity for 
the skilled mechanic. Intelligence now hasits greatest opportunity. He says, “If the 
physical man sinks into nothingness beside the power of the machine, the brain of 
man has gained reénforcement akin to omnipotence.” And the opportunity is going to be 
still greater. We have busied ourselves in producing a large quantity of goods. In 
the future it is the better quality that is going to be required. The artistic element is going 
to enter more and more into production. That we asa nation shall be able to develop 
along this line, and that more laborers shall be able to put their individuality into their 
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work, technological education must be had. The state’s great duty now is to broaden 
her system of education so as to include technological instruction.— S. N. D. NorTH, 
in Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, September 1896. 


The Future of the American Republic.— We have a blind optimism in 
regard to the future of this country. Everyone has a chance to rise, and the material 
condition is better than that found in any other country. “In America, as in no other 
country, it is possible for the average man to maintain a hopeful existence.” But we 
find upon examination that everything is not so promising. Our government rests upon 
public opinion; “upon it also rests full responsibility for all the evils which exist 
among us.” And in an examination of public opinion we find five dangers. The 
first one is connected with the blind optimism already referred to, which leads to an 


attitude of non-interference in public affairs. We think somebody coming from some- — 


where will somehow set things right, andin the meantime we let abusesremain. Then 
we have a false idea of liberty, too. We act as though liberty meant rights without 
corresponding duties. But in real liberty there is no right without a corresponding 
duty. Then, thirdly, we find a lack of respect for authority. An excellent example 
of this is found in lynching. Then we have a materialistic spirit. Our wealth getting 
has been carried so far that our patriotism, education, and culture are sacrificed. Lastly, 
there is a feebleness of the civic conscience. We do not realize our individual respon- 
sibility. We do not feel the solidarity of society. These are real dangers and the 
future of America depends upon how we meet them.—PROFESSOR GARRET W. 
THOMPSON, in Arena, September 1896. 


Compulsory Arbitration a Practicable Remedy.—There are two objections 
to compulsory arbitration, (1) that it is impracticable, and (2) that it would work 
injustice. The author of this article believes “the plan can be modified so that these 
objections will be overcome, and so that the proposed remedy will at the same time be 
made applicable to all classes of employers — to individuals and associations as well as 
to corporations.” It is said a court cannot settle such intricate problems as are involved 
in labor disputes. It is true that there would be many intricate problems, but there is 
still greater probability of a fair decision than if the matter is settled by the strike or 
the lockout. Then it is objected that whether the decision is just or unjust it cannot be 
enforced. Itcan. Ifnot flagrantly unjust public opinion will enforce it. And then 
the self-interest of the parties concerned will compei its enforcement, too, The employer 
must carry out the decision or else stop his business, in which case he loses the interest 
upon his invested capital. So must the laborer, or else find other employment. And 
how about decisions working injustice? At most they can do nothing but stop the 
employer’s business and thereby only costing him the loss of interest on his capital, or 
force the laborer to look elsewhere for employment. In any case it would not be so 
bad as a strike ora lockout. So the conclusion is that compulsory arbitration is prac- 
ticable and far more just than the strike or the lockout.—NoORMAN T. MASON in 
Arena, September 1896. 


Five American Contributions to Civilization.—Every great nation has made 
its contributions to civilization. America has made five such. She has given the world 
arbitration, religious toleration, universal suffrage, recognition of the foreigner, and a 
lesson in “the diffusion of well-being athong the population.” We have relied on 
arbitration to settle our difficulties. This is shown by the fact that we have been a party 
to forty-seven arbitrations, more than half of those that have taken place in the modern 
world. As a result of this we have had little war, we have not developed those objec- 
tionable qualities growing out of a military career, we have not piled up a great war 
debt, we have not been compelled to have great armies and coast defenses. So have 
we given the world the most perfect form of religious freedom. No church, no faith, 
has been recognized by the government. As citizens, too, we are tolerant, and no 
denomination has tried to gain power. We were the first to develop a well-balanced 
and safe “universal” suffrage. We have demonstrated to the world that a democracy 
is possible,and that it can use government wisely. America has treated all equally, 
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has been a home for all. She has extended her rights fully to the foreigner and 
shown the world that under fit conditions the foreigner and the “lower classes” are 
not dangerous. Finally, we have shown the world an example of the diffusion of 
general well-being. It is shown in our school system, our homes, our high standard 
of living, our wonderful development of industry, and our great systems of transporta- 
tion. —CHARLES W. in the AMantic Monthly, October 1896. 


The Standard of Living of the American Workingman.—It is a well- 
known fact that the nominal wage is much higher in America than in England, France, 
and other European countries. But how is it with the real wage ? Does the American 
wage mean more than that of the Englishman or the Frenchman? Yes, the author 
says, “In my estimation a family of working people, in their ordinary consumption, 
obtain with a certain sum of money as much in America as in England, and probably 
more than in France.” Food is just as cheap in America as abroad. So is ready- 
made clothing, the clothing bought by the working people. ‘The American does spend 
more for rent, but it is because of his better accommodations. Taking into considera- 
tion his accommodations his rents are no higher. So if the purchasing power of an 
American laborer’s dollar is as great as that of the English or the French laborer, he gets 
the full benefit of his higher nominal wage. This gives the American a greater variety. 
That this is true is shown by the fact that he spends relatively less for food, and rela- 
tively more for clothing, rent, sundries, and amusements than the foreign laborer. True, 
the laborer has no surplus left, but this is because he has to spend more to maintain his 
rank, because his standard of living is high.--EMILE LEVASSEUR in Yale Review, 


August 1896. 


The Problem of the Population.—The diminution of the fertility of civilized 
peoples is becoming mere and more apparent. It is especially evident in France 
where the death rate exceeds the birth rate and the population is kept stationary only 
by immigration. The Malthusian theory does not afford an explanation of this 
phenomenon, for the wealth per capita among all nations is increasing much more 
rapidly thanthe population. Nor is the decrease in the birth rate due to physiological 
causes, but to two great social causes: first, increasing uncertainty of being able to 
give self and offspring defense against want; second, abolition of the right of primo- 
geniture, entailing the dissipation of property in families in which there is more than 
one child. Under the capitalistic system life is difficult for the mass of mankind. A 
child is a burden. Thus of necessity reproduction is restrained. Fertility is high 
where large landed proprietorship is the rule ; low where the soil is minutely divided. 
Fertility is in inverse ratio to the degree of divisibility of the soil. As but compar- 
atively few can be large proprietors, the general fertility must remain low under the 
present system. Conclusion: Individual possession of land and the means of pro- 
duction is an obstacle to the reproduction of the race. This obstacle increases 
continually. Society must remove it or perish.— DEsIRE Descamps, Revue Socialiste, 


September 1896. 


The Social-Evangelical Movement in Germany.—Wichern gave the first 
impulse by founding the Inner Mission. Victor-Aimé Huber insisted that economic 
reforms must be added to the private benevolence of Wichern’s schemes, but these 
reforms must be brought about by codperative clubs, and by the upper classes. Godt, 
with the New Testament as a criterion, secured fairer judgment for socialism by show- 
ing that its economical and political principles are not anti-Christian in essence, and 
that Christians should aim not only to save individual souls, but so to transform society 
by political and social reforms that it become truly the kingdom of God. Stécker, court 
preacher, interested by Godt, founded the Christian Workmen's partyin 1878. 
received by the press of all parties, even by the socialists, who were then violently 
attacking Christianity, the party at first gained many workmen, but gradually came to 
be made up of shopkeepers, clerks, students and a few officers. Their prejudices and 
the violent attacks of the liberal press, then in the hands of the Jews, made Stécker 
and his party anti-Semitic. This again led toward conservatism, and the party and its 
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very name were transformed. Stocker, like Godt, desired a popular movement, guided 
by the upper classes. This was a fatal defect. Fischer, a miner of Westphalia, suc- 
ceeded much better in his Association of Protestant Workmen. At first rather religious 
than political, it turned in 1888 to practical social reforms. Weber, a pastor, much 
increased its membership but showed later a conservative tendency which divided the 
party. Naumann became leader of the other division. The great social-evangelical 
congress in :890 brought together Stécker and these men, with their adherents. The 
elements in the congress were too diverse for political action, but much was done in 
collecting information and planning work. At the present moment the movement is 
in a grave crisis. Each branch has internal divisions, all are opposed by the great 
political parties, the ecclesiastic and official world. The opposition has become active 
persecution which is frightening away timid adherents. The leaders of the movement 
believe that the ranks will close before the enemy, and that success is possible if they 
become a fully organized, hard-working party with journals, and representatives in the 
state assemblies. The party has now a journal, “ Die Hilfe.” It will soon have a rep- 
resentative in the Reichstag, Naumann.— J. PHILIP DE BARJEAU, Revue du Christian- 
isme Social, September 1896. 


Immigration and Crime.— The criminal influence of the alien with its steady 
increase can be traced back in the history of the United States for the last sixty years. 
From as early as 1820, when large immigration had just begun, shocking revelations of 
pauperism and crime were made, but belief in the cheap labor of the immigrant was so 
strong that the evil was not checked. It was shown before 1850 that the foreign 
population, comprising only one-eighth of the whole, furnished two thousand more 
paupers and a thousand more criminals than all the remaining seven-eighths of the 
people. The census of 1880, summarizing the relative proportions of the foreign 
population which were paupers and criminals as far back as 1850, shows that the 
foreigner in proportion to his numbers furnishes by far the greater part of pauperism 
and crime. ‘The national census of 1890 shows the following proportions of prisoners 
among natives and foreigners : 


Prisoners Ratio per 1,000,000 
Foreign white, - - 1,747 
Negro, - - - - - - - 3,250 


Increase in the crime of homicide under the influence of foreigners is particularly 
apparent. The native white element of the population is 73.24 per cent. but it pro- 
duces only 44 per cent. of the homicides.—SIDNEY G. FISHER, Affleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly, September 1896. 


The Ill and the Old in the Rural Mutual Aid Societies.—For forty years 
mutual aid societies have operated in France with more or less success in caring for 
members when ill, pensioning the old, and defraying funeral expenses. Their field has 
become particularly broad in the rural communities because of depopulation of the 
middle-aged, industrially effective people by removal to cities or by emigration, leaving 
an abnormal proportion of the old and young. The most feasible plan of operating 
pensions has been found to be the payment of five francs annually between the ages of 
twenty-five and sixty-five years, which then yields a pension of seventy-five francs or 
of 146 francs at the age of seventy years, which with the usual amount of work that 
the old still do is sufficient for their subsistence. The sinking funds of these associa- 
tions have grown to considerable size, and thus assure their success against the strain 
of exceptional temporary demands. The reduction of expenses by large contracts is 
urged, especially permanent agreements with physicians for the care of the sick.— 
Louis DE Goy, Revue Politique et Parliamentaire, September 1896. 


The Ethical Side of Socialism.— Sympathy is not the only motive of society. 
The individual who finds it useful to join his efforts with those of others develops in 
himself sympathy. United action becomes regular in proportion to its utility, and its 
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regular repetition increases sympathy. This sympathy is then founded on the desire 
for self-preservation, and is really egoistic. Some idealistic socialists claim that ata 
certain stage of economic-social development society will become altruistic ; this is 
an hypothesis of ignorance. To be egoistic is every man’s duty. Everyone obeys 
this law. Individual development becomes the basis of security of society. 

Socialism is a movement of workingmen and seeks their class interests. The 
few socialists who are not of the working class are shrewd fellows, seeking the quick- 
est way to obtain a halo of popularity. What does the party ask? ‘The Belgian 
socialist press began in 1890 to demand government ownershipof mines. Official sta- 
tistics show that since 1851 wages in coal production have increased every year but 
one, while the profit of capital has decreased steadily and rapidly. If the state 
bought these works to give the workmen what they call for, the full product of their 
labor, their wages would be increased, at most, 6 per cent., and this only if state man- 
agement proved no dearer than private management. 

Socialists speak of renouncing individual for general progress. This would 
check the development of production. Suppose in Bellamy’s state some one makes an 
invention producing yearly 45,000,000 francs. The share of the inventor would be 
one franc. Would a second fool be found to study long, to make tiresome experiments, 
to devote perhaps his whole life to get an addition of one franc to his yearly income? 
Socialism aims at an equality contrary to human nature, a robbery of the intellectu- 
ally or physically strong for the weak and lazy. The Christian church, because it 
arose in a time of oppression, announces the same principle; so Chrysostom says: 
“The rich man is a thief.” For further comfort to the poor and wretched was set up 
the dogma of personal immortality, the good to be rewarded, the wicked punished. 
The religion of Christ takes no care about earthly well-being, and the papacy opposes 
freedom. Some do not believe this. De Laveleye says, “I cannot understand what 
has misled the socialists to take up the theories of Darwin, which deny their claims, 
and to turn their backs on Christianity, which has the same path as they and which 
g acknowledges their claims.’ So, too, a French bishop lately said, “The wishes and 
1 claims of the socialists are also those of the Christian religion. How can one, sad- 

dened by the great difference in men’s circumstances, seeing the frightful abyss 
between rich and poor, help but accept a theory which recognizes and tries to reduce 


if to action the principle of equality and the brotherhood of all as children of one 
ft Father.” If De Laveleye and the bishop are right we must consider Christianity the 
oF gospel of socialism, a class religion, with a deadly hate of the well-to-do. The 
' special weakness of socialist morality is that, led astray by more or less lasting class 
; contrasts, it proposes to repress the intellectual and moral power of gifted individuals. 


It is artfully increasing the blind egoists who fancy that the way to be rich is to plun- 
der the little store of the well-to-do. Socialism is the ideal of parasites.— GIUSEPPE 
:} FIAMINGO, Deutsche Revue, September 1896. 
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